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LAST CALL! 


MARCH 1, just two weeks from 

today, is the absolute closing 
date for submission of material in 
all divisions of the Scholastic 
Awards. This applies to both 
literary and art work, as well as to, 
the minor divisions of the Student- 
Written Number (to be published 
April 26). To give those who live 
at a distance an even chance, we 
do not require entries to reach the 
office by that date. But every 
manuscript or piece of art work 
must be postmarked before 12 
midnight of March I, or it cannot 
bé considered by the judges. 

For those who have not hap- 
pened to hear all the news, the 
following divisions of the Awards 
are open to competition: 


LITERARY 


(First Prizes, $100 each; Second Prizes, $50; 
Third Prizes, $25; and 10 Honorable Mentions 
of $10 each.) 

Poetry—The Witter Bynner Scholastic 
Poetry Prise for the best single poem or group 
of poems not exceeding 209 lines in all. 

hort Story—Maximum length, 3000 words. 
Familiar Essay—Maximum length, 1500 


words. 
ART 


Prizes in Pictorial Arts, Graphic-Arts, Deco- 
rative Design, Sculpture, | ert Metal 
Crafts, Carnegie Museum Prize, George Bel- 
lows Memorial Prize, Charles M. Higgins Ink 
Award, American Crayon Company Award, 
Esterbrook Pen Company Award, and El- 
dorado Drawing Pencil Award. (Full par- 


ticulars in booklet on request.) 


MINOR DIVISIONS 


In the Student-Written Number, besides 
the regular Scholastic Awards, the following 
competitions are open, with prizes as follows: 
First, $10; Second, $5; Third, $2.50. 

Frontispiece. Photograph or print suitable 
for reproduction on any striking subject, with 
descriptive text of not over 400 words. 

Literary Article. Critical or biographical 
essay on work of some standard author, living 
or dead. Length limit, 1,000 words. 

Historical Article. Any phase of history, 
ancient or modern. Length limit, 750 omen. 

Travel Article. Descriptive article on any 
country or place. Length limit, 750 words. 

Economic Article. 
ences in earning money. Length limit, 500 
words. 

Book Review. 
Length limit, 300 words 
with “‘tabloid reviews’’). 


our personal experi- 


On we A recent book of merit. 
(not to be confused 


For full information, write 
The Scholastic Awards Editor 


The SCHOLASTIC 


Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 























EBRUARY, despite its shortness, is a ‘ 


notable month for holidays and special 
occasions. That the birthdays of the two 
yreatest figures in our national history a,e 
but ten days apart, may be either a cause 
for rejoicing or a misfortune, according to 
how you look at it. In this issue you will find 
valuable material on both Washington and 
Lincoln for classes that wish to present a 
joint program on them. More important 
than either, some might say, is the tradi- 
tion that sets apart February 14 in honor 
of St. Valentine! Our story this time, by 
that high priest of sentiment, Christopher 
Morley, is a gesture of tribute to the ro- 
mantic saint. And don’t forget that all 
over the nation, schools and little theater 
oups are celebrating National Drama 
Week from February 10 to 15. 


ON page 24, “The Pepper Pot,” our cor- 


respondence column, which is pub- 
lished whenever there are letters we'd like 
to share with our readers, is resumed. We 
hope to make it a frequent feature here- 
after. Both the letters published in this 
issue deserve the thoughtful attention of 
all English students. Be sure to send in 
the result of your researches on the gram- 
matical point involved. Letters for this 
column must be of general interest and 
should not exceed 100 words in length. 
uestions on general information, voca- 
tional guidance or other problems will be 
welcome, but please do not send them until 
you have tried to secure answers at home. 
Address Question Editor, The Scholastic, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. Please note, 
however, that ali letters regarding books 
and reading should be addressed to Mrs. 
May Lamberton Becker, the Book Editor, 
114 Morningside Drive, New York. 


E WHITE CLOWN was painted by 

Walt Kuhn, an American artist of 
strong individuality both in treatment and 
subject matter. Born in Brooklyn in 1880, 
he developed slowly and solidly. He at- 
tracted considerable attention in 1921 at 
an exhibition of paintings in Philadelphia, 
showing the latest tendencies in art, and 
has continued to receive favorable com- 
ment this winter both at the Grand Central 
Galleries and the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. His work has a rough boldness 
and honesty of character which appeals to 
the imagination. The figure on the cover 
may appear wooden and mechanical at 
first, but look again and you will see that 
this is no ordinary clown. 


| geen appreciative reviews of Sap- 
lings, Fourth Series (for 1929), are 
appearing in the best critical journals of 
the country. The literary world cannot 
get over its astonishment that work of 
such quality and maturity in poetry, short 
story and essay can come out of the public 
high schools ol hentia. It is no surprise 
to us. We have long known what a reser- 
voir of creative ability lay in thousands of 
boys and girls. Teachers and students 
interested in writing should keep their files 
of Saplings complete. Each volume costs 
but $1.25 postpaid to anyone connect 
with the schools. 
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A Boy Baby Arrives 


HE same year saw the Lincolns moved to a place on 
the Big South Fork of Nolin’s Creek, about two and 
a half miles from Hodgenville. They were trying to 


farm a little piece of ground and make a home. 


they lived in was a cabin of logs cut from the timber near by. 
The floor was packed-down dirt. 
leather hinges, let them in and out. 


One door, swung on 
One small window gave 


Wilderness Road to Kentucky 


a lookout on the weather, the rain or snow, sun and trees, 
and the play of the rolling prairie and low hills. A stick- 
clay chimney carried the fire smoke up and away. 

One morning in February of this year, 1809, Tom Lincoln 
came out of his cabin to the road, stopped a neighbor and 
asked him to tell “the granny woman,” Aunt Peggy Walters, 
that Nancy would need help soon. On the morning of 
February 12, a Sunday, the granny woman was there at the 
cabin. And she and Tom Lincoln and the moaning Nancy 
Hanks welcomed into a world of battle and blood, of whisper- 
ing dreams and wistful dust, a new child, a boy. 

A little later that morning Tom Lincoln threw some extra 
wood on the fire, and an extra bearskin over the mother, 
went out of the cabin, and walked two miles up the road to 
where the Sparrows, Tom and Betsy, lived. Dennis Hanks, 
the nine-year-old boy adopted by the Sparrows, met Tom at 
the door. In his slow way of talking—he was a slow and a 
quiet man—Tom Lincoln told them, “Nancy's got a boy 
baby.” A half-sheepish look was in his eyes, as though 
maybe more babies were not wanted in Kentucky just then. 
The boy, Dennis Hanks, took to his feet, down the road to 
the Lincoln cabin. There he saw Nancy Hanks on a bed of 
poles cleated to a corner of the cabin, under warm bearskins. 

She turned her dark head from looking at the baby to look 
at Dennis and threw him a tired, white smile from her mouth 
and gray eyes. He stood by the bed, his eyes wide open, 


The house - 


By Carl Sandburg 


watching the even, quiet breaths, of this fresh, soft red baby. 

““What you goin’ to name him, Nancy?” the boy asked. 

“Abraham,” was the answer, “after his grandfather.” 

Soon came Betsy Sparrow. She washed the baby, put a 
yellow petticoat and a linsey shirt on him, cooked dried 
berries with wild honey for Nancy, put the one-room cabin 
in better order, kissed Nancy and comforted her, and went 
home. Little Dennis rolled up in a bearskin and slept by 
the fireplace that night. He listened for the crying of the 
newborn child once in the night and the feet of the father 
moving on the dirt floor to help the mother and the little one. 
In the morning he took a long look at the baby and said to 
himself, “Its skin looks just like red cherry pulp squeezed 
dry, in wrinkles.” 

He asked if he could hold the baby. Nancy, as she passed 
the little one into Dennis's arms, said, “Be keerful, Dennis, 
fur you air the fust boy he’s ever seen.” And Dennis swung 
the baby back and forth, keeping up a chatter about how 
tickled he was to have a new cousin to play with. The baby 
screwed up the muscles of its face and began crying with 
no let-up. Dennis turned to Betsy Sparrow, handed her 
the baby and said to her, “Aunt, take him! He'll never 
come to much.” 

The Lincoln family lived three crop years on the farm where 
baby Abraham was born. It was a discouraging piece of 
land with yellow and red clay, stony soils, thick underbrush, 
land known as “barrens.” It was called the Rock Spring 
farm because at the foot of one of its sloping hills the rocks 
curved in like the beginning of a cave; and at the heart of it, 
for its center, was a never-ending flow of clear, cool water. 
With the baby she called Abe in her arms, Nancy Hanks 
came to this Rock Spring more than once, sitting with her 
child and her thoughts, looking at running water and green 
moss. The secrets of the min- 
gled drone and hush of the 
place gave her reminders of Bible 
language, “Be ye comforted,” or 
“Peace, be still.” 

Cooking, washing, sewing, 
spinning, weaving, helping keep 
a home for a man and two babies, 
besides herself, in a one-room 
cabin, took a good deal of her 
time. If there were flies creeping 
over the face of the baby Abe, 
she had to drop her work and 
shoo the flies away. There 
were few hours in the year she 
was free to sit with her child and 
her thoughts. 

The baby grew, learning to sit 
up, to crawl over the dirt floor 
of the cabin; the gristle became 
bone; the father joked about the 
long legs getting longer; the 
mother joked about how quick 
‘he grew out of one shirt into an- 
other. Sparrows and Hankses who came visiting said, “He's 
solemn asa papoose.” An easy anda light bundle he was ta 
carry when the family moved to a farm on Knob Creek, eight 
miles from Hodgenville, on the main highway from Louis- 
ville to Nashville. 


“He'll never 
come to 


Text and illustrations reprinted by permission from “Abe Lincoln Grows Up” by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt Brace & Co., Copyright 1929). 
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Punch and Judy 


A Valentine Story by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


HEN Judy Cronin first saw the topless towers 
W: Manhattan rising into the lilac vagueness of 

a foggy winter morning she passed into a numb 
and frightened daze. Standing on the steerage deck of 
the Celtic, she peered tremulously at those fantastic im- 
possible profiles of stone. Perhaps you don’t know what 
it is to be thrown, ignorant and timid, into a place where 
everything is utterly strange—particularly a place as 
huge, violent, and hasty as New York. Judy, aged 
twenty-one, from a little village near Queenstown, was 
incapable of distinguishing, in the roaring voice of the 
city, that undertone of helpful kindness that is really 
there. On the same steamer came the widow of a famous 
Irish recusant and hunger-striker, and there were ten 
thousand people massed in West Street to cheer her. 
Judy heard the shouts of the crowd, and saw the lines 
of policemen on the pier. There was some of that quiet 
but menacing scuffling with which the various branches 
of the English-speaking world show their esteem for 
each other. Judy was not familiar with that definition 
of a patriot as one who makes trouble for his harmless 
fellow-citizens ; but it looked as though she was blunder- 
ing into some more of the tribulations they had had 
at home. 

At last her sister Connie found her, sitting white and 
miserable on her very small trunk, clutching her imita- 
tion silver coin-purse. Connie had been in New York 
for a couple of years, and it gave her a homesick throb 
to see that coin-purse—one of those little metal pocket- 
books with slots to hold gold sovereigns and half-sover- 
eigns. Father Daly had given it to Judy, years ago, 
but it had never had gold in the little sockets until Connie 


A great many people were watching the “Situations 
Wanted” columns, and the next evening, at supper-time, 
Mrs. Leland called up the lodging-house number, which 
had been given in the ad. Connie went to the telephone. 
Mrs. Leland had a pleasant voice and “talked like gen- 
try,” Connie said. She lived in Heathwood, Long Island, 
which is some twenty miles from town, and wanted a 
nurse to take care of two children. Connie agreed to 
take Judy out to Heathwood the next morning, to see if 
they could come to terms. Judy was inexperienced, but 
Mrs. Leland liked her looks. In short: by the time Judy 
had been in America three days, she was installed at 
Mrs. Leland’s home in the country; and a few days later 
Connie had gone off to Florida. 

Now Judy was really very fortunate in these random 
proceedings, for she had found a good home under an 
exceptionally kind and understanding mistress. And 
therefore perhaps it was unreasonable of her to be so 
unhappy. But no one has ever demonstrated that human 
affairs are much controlled by reason. Judy was dumbly 
and piteously miserable. She was homesick and lonely, 
and half-mad with strangeness. She was not really slow- 
witted; but the confusion of her spirits put her into a 
kind of black stupor. Everything was uncouth to her: 
steam heat, electric light, gas-stove, telephone—even the 
alarm clock in her bedroom. Not knowing how to turn 
off her radiator, and having the simple person’s distrust 
of opening windows in a strange place, the first few 
nights she was sick with heat and suffocation. In her 
sleep she cried out indistinguishable words about being 
shot. In spite of Mrs. Leland’s patient tuition, she made 
every possible kind of mistake. The children, with the 
quickness of youth, realized her 





sent over the passage money to 





bring Judy to New York. 

The city flashed by like a cur- 
rent-events film. Judy found 
herself in a friendly lodging-house 
in Brooklyn, kept by an Irish 
woman who had been kind to Con- 
nie. Her sister then explained 
matters. Her own employers, 
with whom she had a position too 
good to abandon, had arranged to 
go South. for the latter part of the 
wiriter. They had already delayed 
leaving so that Connie could meet 
her sister and get her settled. 
They had given Connie a few 
days’ holiday for that purpose. 
Therefore Judy must get a place 
as soon as possible. And that very 
afternoon the sisters (Judy still in 
a kind of a dreadful dream) went 
to the office of a Brooklyn news- 
paper to insert an advertisement. 


ticket. 





A Valentine, 


a tiny red cardboard heart, which had 
fallen on Judy’s dress when the conductor 
punched her ticket, made America seem 
a much kinder place than it had during 
the afternoon. Compared with her home, 
a little village in Ireland, America was a 
strange and bewildering country. She 
had work as a nursemaid, and her mis- 
tress was very kind; but everything was 
new and the cook did not like her. 
Valentine's Day, Mrs. Leland sent her 
off to the city, hoping that shop windows 
would revive her interest in life. 
almost lost her way, and was feeling mis- 
erable until the young conductor helped 
her find the right car and punched her 


“Punch and Judy” is reprinted by per- 
mission from the volume titled “Tales 
from a Rolltop Desk,” by Christopher 
Morley, copyright 1921 by Doubleday, 

Doran & Company. 


inexperience and uncertainty, and 
played a thousand impish pranks. 
Mrs. Leland could see that the girl 
had been through distresses at 
home, and kept the evening 
papers, with their headlines about 
Ireland out of sight. But one 
evening, in the kitchen, Judy came 
upon a Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tion with pictures of burnt streets 
in Cork. The look of the peo- 
ple in those photographs went 
through her heart. The men wear- 
ing caps, the women in shawls, 
something even in the shape of 
trouser legs and heavy shoes, re- 
minded Judy how far she was 
from all that she understood. It’s 
the little things you take for 
granted at home that come back 
to hurt you when you're away. 
That night, sitting in her bed- 


On 


She 
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room next the nursery, she shook herself ill with sobs. 

One *who *might lped her greatly took pains 
to add to her be ent. Hattie, Mrs. Leland’s 
colored cook, a retainer of long standing, was sharply 
disgruntled at this new addition to the household. Jeal- 
ousy was the root of Hattie’s irritation, and it shot 
up a rapid foliage of poison ivy. The previous nurse, 
a bosom friend of Hattie’s own race, had been dis- 
charged in December for incompetence. 

So Hattie, who was sharp-tongued and very capable, 
hectored Judy whenever she entered the kitchen, and 
by all the black arts at her command (which were 
many) added to the girl’s distress. Judy, in spite of 
her mistress’s kindness, grew more and more wretched. 
Mrs. Leland, goaded by domestic management and the 
care of a very small baby, began to wonder whether she 
had not added another child to look after rather than 
lightening her burdens. And then she saw that Judy 
was on the verge of nervous collapse. She tried to 
hearten the girl by giving her an extra holiday. Judy 
was given some money, packed off to the station in a 
taxi, and sent on her maiden trip to town in the hope 
that city sights and shop windows would revive her in- 
terest in life. Mrs. Flaherty, the lodging-house lady in 
Brooklyn, was telephoned to, and promised to send her 
small boy to meet the girl at the station. 

It happened to be the eve of the genial Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day. Shop windows were gay with pleasantly ex- 
aggerated symbols of his romantic power. Winter after- 
noons in the city are cruel to the unfortunate, for the 
throng of the streets, the light and lure of the scene, make 
loneliness all the worse if there is trouble in your heart. 

Judy sat in the waiting room of the Long Island ter- 
minal in Brooklyn, and tears were on her face. She had 
somehow missed Mrs. Flaherty’s lad. Then she had 
tried to find her way to the lodging house, but grew more 
and more frightened and. bewildered as she strayed. Giv- 
ing that up, she had gone into a movie, and there, for 
a while, she had been happy. The favorites of the screen 
are the true internationalists: they speak a language, 
crude though it often is, which is known from Brooklyn 
to Bombay. But then pictures were shown of scenes 
in Ireland. She came out with cold hands, and wandered 
vaguely along the streets until dusk. Finally in despair, 
she groped back to the station and sat forlornly on a 
bench, too weary and sorry even to ask how to get home. 

With the unerring instinct of the stranger for choos- 
ing the wrong place, she had blundered into the down- 
stairs station, by the train-gates, missing the waiting 
room above where departures are duly announced by 
rotund men in blue and silver. In that chilly cavern 
she sat, dumbly watching the press of homeward com- 
muters laden with parcels and papers. Red signboards 
clattered up and down over the iron gates, and she puz- 
zled doubtfully over such names as Ronkonkoma, 
Speonk, and Far Rockaway. The last somehow recalled 
a nursery rhyme and made her feel even more lost and 
homesick. Occasionally, with a gentle groan and rumble, 
an electric train slid up to the railing and stared at her 
with two fierce hostile eyes. The soda fountain in the 
corner was doing a big business: timidly she went over, 
feeling cold, and asked for tea. To her amazement, there 
were no hot drinks to be had. The people, all gulping 
iced mixtures, stared at her curiously. Sure, this is a 
mad country, she thought. The clock telling the time 
was the only thing she could properly understand. 


The Scholastic 


So it was the clock, at last, that brought her to star- 
tled action. It was getting late. A tall, good-looking 
fellow in a blue uniform came out of a room at the back 
of the station, carrying two lighted lanterns. He halted 
not far from where she was sitting, and compared his 
watch with the Western Union clock. Of all the hun- 
dreds she had seen, he was the first who looked easily 
questionable. With a sudden impulse Judy got up, 
clutching her coin-purse. 

“If you please, where will I be after taking the train 
to Heathwood?” she said nervously. 

“Heathwood? The 6:18 makes Heathwood. Right 
over there, the gate’s just opening. Change at Jamaica.” 

He looked down at her, wondering but kindly. He 
was puzzled at the frightened way she was staring at 
his coat-collar; he could hardly have guessed that to 
wet eyes the embroidered letters had at first seemed to 
be LIAR. Her puny pinched face was streaked with 
tears, the red knitted muffler made her pallor even whiter. 
The little imitation fur trimmings on her coat sleeves and 
collar were worn and shabby. 

“Thank you,” she said blindly, and started off for the 
wrong gate. 

“Hey!” he called, and overtook her in a few long 
strides. “This way, miss. Got your ticket?” 

In a sudden panic she opened her purse, and could 
not find it. 

“Oh, surely I’ve lost it,” she cried. “Where's the 
booking office ?” 

“The booking office?” he said. “D’you mean the news- 
stand? Here you are.” He picked up the ticket, which 
she had dropped in her nervousness. 

“That’s all right,” he said encouragingly. “This train, 
over here. I’m one of the crew. I'll see you get there. 
Don’t worry.” 

He escorted her through the gate, and found her a 
seat on the train, beside a stout commuter half buried 
in parcels. 

“Now you stay right here,” he said. “I'll tell you 
when we get to Jamaica and show you the Heathwood 
train.” He smiled genially, and left her. 

Judy got out her wet handkerchief and wiped her face. 
As the train ran through the tunnel, she wished she had 
been on the inside of the seat, for the dark window would 
have been useful as a mirror. “He saw me crying,” she 
kept repeating to herself. The man beside her blanketed 
himself with a newspaper, and the pile of packages on 
his knees kept sliding onto her lap, but she was oblivious. 
She was thinking of the tall man in blue with the queer 
cap. How kind he had been. The first real kindness 
she had met in all that nightmare afternoon. 

Presently he came through the car. She could see 
him far down the aisle, leaning courteously over each 
seat. At first she thought he was just saying a friendly 
word to all the passengers. Sure, that’s like him, she 
said to herself; he has a grand way with him. .Then 
she saw that he was punching tickets with a silver clipper. 
Glory, it’s the Guard himself, she thought. I wonder 
will he speak to me again? The man beside her thrust 
an arm out from his mass of bundles and held a large 
oblong of red-striped cardboard across in front of her 
face. This reminded Judy of her own ticket, which was 
so different from her neighbor’s that she worried for 
a moment lest it should not be valid. Here was her 
friend, bending above her with a smile. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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“Kit” Morley, a Happy Journalist 


By HAMILTON PORTER 


to Christopher Morley, one of the most genial of 

American writers. A typical place to find him, 
plump of face and keen of eye, is the Three-Hours-for- 
Lunch Club, which he helped organize—the usual time 
for lunch was pitifully inadequate for such a man. He 
is smoking his pipe after an unstinted meal and con- 
versing with great enthusiasm on half a dozen topics, 
punning, working himself to indignation at an unkind 
opinion on Joseph Conrad, and speaking with reverence 
of Alexander Smith or Sir Thomas Browne. The vital- 
ity.of his mind is no less astounding than the range of 
territory he covers. Were he an English teacher, his 
students would read enormous amounts, argue heatedly, 
write poetry, elect him class ad- 
visor, and speak of him among 
themselves as “Kit.” 

For him, as one may learn 
from his more than forty books, 
life holds much that is good: 
food, a pipe, old books to read 
before an open fire, children and 
pets, ships and the sea, travel in 
France, melodrama, Manhattan 
skylines, and the works of Wil- 
liam McFee. These, and many 
other interests, he sees in a soft, 
romantic focus, which gives to 
all his writings—essays, short 
stories, novels, plays, and verse— 
a pleasant and warming mellow- 
ness. 

Few writers accept so affirma- 
tively what life offers, let alone 
accept it so gayly and conta- 
giously. We have a fondness for 
men like Morley, both because 
they assure us it is possible to live enjoyably and because 
they show what may give enjoyment. Readers have not 
left him to write in obscurity ; booksellers and librarians 
will tell you that Morley is very popular, and that he is 
popular among people of varied tastes. 

The best explanation one can give for his genial in- 
terests are the details of his life. Christopher Darling- 
ton Morley was born May 5, 1890, in Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania, where his father, an English Quaker, had come 
from Cambridge University to teach mathematics at 
Haverford College. His mother was a gifted musician, 
a poet, and a good cook. 

Young Morley was ten when his father transferred 
to Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. In 1906 he 
entered Haverford as an undergraduate, and in the year 
of his graduation (he was a Phi Beta Kappa), he won 
a Rhodes Scholarship to Oxford. These two schools 
did much to make him the personality he is. Both are 
withdrawn from the mad currents of modern civilization 
which have influenced such writers as Sinclair Lewis, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Sherwood Anderson. At both 
life is leisurely and given over to the cultivation of 
familiarity with just such things as Morley likes. Read- 
ing, sports, and conversation flourish. During his three 
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CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


years at New College, Oxford, Morley spent his vaca- 
tions rambling in Europe. As he had the capacity to 
be happy in such surroundings, there is little wonder 
that he enjoyed life. Animal spirits and intellectual 
interests had free play. 

When he returned to America in 1913, there was only 
one problem to solve, that of finding work which fitted 
his inclinations. He was certain he wanted to write. 
Already, while at Oxford, he had published a book of 
verse. Overwhelming with his persistence the president 
of the publishing firm of Doubleday, Page and Company, 
he finally received a job at $15 a week. The next year 
he married a girl whom he had met in England. A raise 
of $10 a week in salary still being inadequate to support 
the family, he bombarded editors 
with poems and essays. Some 
of them sold, too. The year he 
left to join the editorial staff of 
the Ladies Home Journal in 
Philadelphia, saw the printing of 
his first novel, Parnassus on 
Wheels, which tells the adven- 
tures of two people who tour the 
country selling books to farmers 
and people in small towns. It 
sold well, and a vogue for Morley 
had its beginning. 

The next year he jumped to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and in 1920 he became a calum- 
nist on the New York Evening 
Post. Books of essays and verse 
had been appearing at the rate of 
two and three a year. His col- 
umn, “The Bowling Green,” de- 
voted to informal presentation of 
his many interests, became a fea- 
ture of the Saturday Review of Literature, when it was 
founded in 1924. His latest venture is helping to run 
a Hoboken playhouse which specializes in reviving old. 
fashioned melodramas. 

Until the novel -of fantasy, Where the Blue Begins, 
was published in 1922, most level-minded critics refused 
to let their enjoyment of Morley’s writings become re- 
spectful enjoyment. They admitted he was entertain- 
ing and that he could write good descriptions. But there 
was something soft and sentimental about him. He 
seemed to open his arms wide to life, but he permitted 
only a part to enter and that part he saw only partially. 
Where the Blue Begins, a story in which dogs are given 
human attributes, shows a change; Morley is looking a 
little more critically at life when he creates a dissatis- 
faction in Mr. Gissing which sends him forth to find 
God. Much strengthened, this change again appeared 
in Thunder on the Left, which is probably Morley’s 
greatest achievement to date. A group of children are 
permitted to project themselves twenty years into the 
future to see how complicated their lives have become. 
The book seems to say that Christopher Morley has 
grown up, but without losing the gusto and force which 
were the best qualities of his early work. 
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A, B, and C—The Human Element in Mathematics 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


HE student of arithmetic who has 

mastered the first four rules of his 
art and successfully striven with money 
sums and fractions finds himself con- 
fronted by an unbroken expanse of ques- 
tions known as problems. These are 
short stories of adventure and industry 
with the end omitted, and though be- 
traying a strong family resemblance, are 
not without a certain element of 
romance. 

The characters in the plot of a prob- 
lem are three people called A, B, and 
C, the form of the question is generally 
of this sort: 

“A, B, and C do a certain piece of 
work. A can do as much work in one 
hour as B in two, or C in four. Find 
how long they work at it.” 

Or thus: “A, B, and C are employed 
to dig a ditch. A can dig as much in 
one hour as B can dig in two, and B 
can dig twice as fast as C. Find how 
long, etc., etc.” 

Or after this wise: “A lays a wager 
that he can walk faster than B or C. 
A can walk half as fast again as B, 
and C is only an indifferent walker. 
Find how far, and so forth.” 

The occupations of A, B, and C are 
many and varied. In the older arith- 
metics they contented themselves with 
doing a “certain piece of work.” This 
statement of the case, however, was 
found too sly and mysterious, or pos- 
sibly lacking in romantic charm. It be- 
came the fashion to define the job more 
clearly and to set them at walking 
matches, ditch-digging, regattas, and 
piling cord wood. At times, they be- 
came commercial and entered into part- 
nership, having, with their old mystery, 
a “certain” capital. Above all they re- 
vel in motion. When they tire of walk- 
ing matches, A rides on horseback, or 
borrows a bicycle and competes with his 
weaker-minded associates on foot. Now 
they race on locomotives ; now they row; 
or again they become historical and en- 
gage stage-coaches; or at times they 
are aquatic and swim. If their occupa- 
tion is actual work, they prefer to pump 
water into cisterns, two of which leak 
through holes in the bottom and one of 
which is water-tight. A, of course, has 
the good one; he also takes the bicycle, 
and the best locomotive, and the right 
of swimming with the current. What- 
ever they do they put money on it, be- 
ing all three sports. A always wins. 

In the early chapters of the arithmetic, 
their identity is concealed under the 
names of John, William, and Henry, 
and they wrangle over the division of 
marbles. In algebra they are often 
called X, Y, Z. But these are only their 
Christian names, and they are really the 
same peop!>. 


Now to one who has followed the his- 
tory of these men through countless 
pages of problems, watched them in 
their leisure hours dallying with cord 
wood, and seen their panting sides heave 
in the full frenzy of filling a cistern 
with a leak in it, they become something 
more than mere symbols. They appear 
as creatures of flesh and blood, living 
men with their own passions, ambitions, 
and aspirations like the rest of us. 

A is full-blooded, hot-headed and 
strong-willed. It is he who proposes 
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everything, challenges B to work, 
makes the bets, and bends the others 
to his will. He is a man of great 
physical strength and phenomenal en- 
durance. He has been known to walk 
forty-eight hours at a stretch, and to 
pump ninety-six. His life is arduous 
and full of peril. A mistake in the 
working of a sum may keep him digging 
a fortnight without sleep. A repeating 
decimal in the answer might kill him. 

B is a quiet, easy-going fellow, afraid 
of A and bullied by him, but very gentle 
and brotherly to little C, the weakling. 
He is quite in A’s power, having lost all 
his money in bets. 

Poor C is an undersized; frail man, 
with a plaintive face. Constant walking, 
digging, and pumping has broken his 
health and ruined his nervous system. 
His joyless life has driven him to drink 
and smoke more than is good for him, 
and his hand often shakes as he digs 
ditches. He has not the strength to 
work as the others do, in fact, as Ham- 
lin Smith has said, “A can do more 
work in one’ hour than C in four. 

The first time that ever I saw these 
men was one evening after a regatta. 
They had all been rowing in it, and it 
had transpired that A could row ‘as 
much in one hour as B in two, or C in 
four. B and C had come in dead fagged 
and C was coughing badly. “Never 
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mind, old fellow,” I heard B say, “I'll 
fix you up on the sofa and get you some 
hot tea.” Just then A came blustering 
in and shouted, “I say, you fellows, 
Hamlin Smith has shown me three cis» 
terns in his garden and he says we can 
pump them until to-morrow night. I 
bet I can beat you both. Come on. You 
can pump in your rowing things, you 


‘know. Your cistern leaks a little, I 


think, C.” I heard B growl that it was 
a dirty shame and that C was used up 
now, but they went and presently I 
could tell from the sound of the water 
that A was pumping four times as fast 
as C. 

For years after that I used to see 
them constantly about town and always 
busy. I never heard ofgany of them 
eating or sleeping. After that, owing to 
a long absence from home, I lost sight 
of them. On my return I was surprised 
to find A, B, and C no longer at their 
old tasks; on inquiry I heard that work 
in this line was now done by N, M, 
and O, and that some people were em- 
ploying for algebraical jobs four for- 
eigners called Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and 
Delta. ; 

Now it chanced one day that I 
stumbled upon old D, in the little garden 
in front of his cottage, hoeing in the 
sun. D is an aged labouring man who 
used occasionally to be called in to help 
A, B, and C. “Did I know ’em, sir?” 
he answered. “Why I knowed ’em ever 
since they was little fellows in brackets. 
Master A, he were a finehearted lad, sir, 
though I always said, give me Master 
B for kind-heartedness-like. Many’s 
the job as we’ve been on together, sir, 
though I never did no racing nor aught 
of that, but just the plain labour, as you 
might say. I’m getting a bit too old and 
stiff for it nowadays, sir—just scratch 
about in the garden here and grow a bit 
of a logarithm, or raise a common de- 
nominator or two. But Mr. Euclid he 
uses me still for propositions, he do.” 

From the garrulous old man I learned 
the melancholy end of my former ac- 
quaintances. Soon after I left town, he 
told me, C had been ill. It seems 
that A and B had been rowing on 
the river for a wager, and C _ had 
been running on the bank and then 
sat in a draught. Of course the bank 
had refused the draught and C was taken 
ill. A and B came home and found C 
lying helpless in bed. A shook him 
roughly and said, “Get up, C, we’re go- 
ing to pile wood.” C looked so worn 
and pitiful that B said, “Look here, A, 
I won’t stand this, he isn’t fit to pile 
wood to-night.” C smiled feebly and 
said, “Perhaps I might pile a little if I 
sat up in bed.” Then B, thoroughly 

(Concluded on page &) 
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Washington’s Letters to His Family 


OW many of us have made im- 

aginary mental portraits of some 
one known to us merely from the im- 
pressions of friends, only to find later 
upon meeting him that we are forced to 
reconstruct our image completely. Yes, 
he has yellow hair and brown eyes and 
a receding chin, just as they said he 
did, but in our mental picture of him 
these parts have somehow failed to 
make the whole. 

If you know George Washington 
only through biographers and _histo- 
rians, you will have an experience some- 
thing like this when you read his let- 
ters. It will be like meeting a person 
for the first time whom all your life 
you've heard your friends talk about. 
You will get the sense of reality which 
only direct contact with a personality 
can give you. There are fourteen vol- 
umes of Washington’s writings and in 
the limited space afforded here we can 
only indicate the fun which you would 
get from browsing among his letters. 
The few we have selected were written 
to or concerning his family, often un- 
der the pressure of weighty public du- 
ties. This great national hero of ours 
had his private problems to face. His 
wife brought him from her first hus- 
band two children—John Parke Custis 
and Martha Parke Custis. These chil- 
dren became Washington’s wards and 
he assumed responsibility for them as 
if they were his own. Martha was an 
invalid and died at the age of 17. 
John, or Jack, as you will see from 
the letters, presented his problems, 
not the least of which were the four 
children whom he left upon his 
death, the two youngest of whom 
Washington legally adopted. One 
of these adopted children was the 


In center, the familiar figure of Martha Custis, who became Washington’s devoted wife. 


beautiful Nelly Custis and the other the 
somewhat gay George Washington 
Custis. 

The two letters which follow are 
addressed to his wife, the first while she 
was still Martha Custis; it was written 
near Fort Cumberland during the 
French and Indian War. The second 
letter informs her of his appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief of the: Army 
of the United Colonies. 

20 July, 1758. 

We have begun our march for the Ohio. 
A courier is starting for Williamsburg, 
and I embrace the opportunity to send a 
few words to one whose life is now in- 
separable from mine. Since that happy 
hour when we made our pledges to each 
other, my thoughts have been continually 
going to you as another Self. That an 
all-powerful Providence may keep us both 
in safety is the prayer of your ever faith- 
ful and affectionate friend, 

G. WASHINGTON. 
kk x 


Philadelphia, 18 June, 1775. 

My Dearest, 

I am now set down to write to you on 
a subject, which fills me with inexpressi- 
ble concern, and this concern is greatly 
aggravated and increased, when I reflect 
upon the uneasiness I know it will give 
you. It has been determined in Congress, 
that the whole army raised for the defense 
of the American cause shall be put under 
my care, and that it is necessary for me 
to proceed immediately to Boston to take 
upon me the command of it. 


THREE GENERATIONS 
oF CUSTISES 


You may believe me, my dear Patsy, 
when I assure you, in the most solemn 
manner, -that, so far from seeking this 
appointment, I have used every endeavor 
in my power [to] avoid it, not only from 
my unwillingness to part with you and the 
family, but from a conscjousness of its 
being too great a trust for my capacity, 
and that I should enjoy more real happi- 
ness in one month with you at home, than 
I have the most distant prospect of find- 
ing abroad, if my stay were to be seven 
times seven years......[t was utterly out 
of my power to refuse this appointment, 
without exposing my character to such 
censures, as would have reflected dishonor 
upon myself, and given pain to my friends. 
This, I am sure could not, and ought not, | 
to be pleasing to ycu, and must have les- 
sened me considerably in my own esteem. 

I shall feel no pain from the toil or 

danger of the campaign; my unhappiness 
will flow from the uneasiness I know you 
will feel from being left alone 

My earnest and ardent desire is, that you 
would pursue any plan that is most likely 
to produce content, and a tolerable degree 
of tranquillity; as it must add greatly to 
my uneasy feelings to hear, that you are 
dissatisfied or complaining at what I really 
could not avoid. 

As life is always uncertain, and common 
prudence dictates to every man the neces- 
sity of settling his temporal concerns, 
while it is in his power, and while the 
mind is calm and undisturbed, I have, 
since I came to this place got Colo- 
nel Pendleton to draft a will for me by 
the directions I gave him, which will I 
now enclose. The provision I made for 

you in case of my death will, I hope, 

be agreeable. 

I shall add nothing, as I have several 
letters to write, but to desire that you 
will remember me to your friends, and 
to assure you that I am, with the most 
unfeigned regard, my dear Patsy, your 
affectionate, &c. 

(Continued on next page) 


i ; i At left, John Parke Custis, 
her son, the “Jack” of the letters. At right, Eleanor (Nelly) Custis Lewis, John’s daughter and Martha’s granddaugh- 
ter, who was legally adopted by the first President. 
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The next two passages are taken 
from two letters addressed to the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher, tutor to Jack Custis 
while he attended St. John’s College at 
Annapolis. They were written from 
Mt. Vernon during the Christmas holi- 
day in December of ’70 and January 
of ’71. 


According to appointment Jacky Custis 
now returns to Annapolis. His mind a 
good deal released from Study & more 
than ever turned to Dogs Horses and 
Guns; indeed upon Dress and equipage, 
which till of late, he has discovered little 
Inclination of giving into. I must beg 
favor of you, therefore, to keep him close 
to those useful branches of learning which 
he ought now to be acquainted with, and 
as much as possible under your own Eye. 


* * * 


Jack’s return has been delayed, as well 
from a belief that you might not be well 
settled, as from a desire of gratifying him 
in his favorite amusement of Hunting 
these Hollidays. He returns now as he 
says, with a determination of applying 
close to his studies In respect to 
the kind and matter of his Studying, I 
leave it wholely to your better Judgment— 
had he begun or rather pursued his study 
of the Greek Language, I should have 
thought it no bad acquisition; but wheth- 
er if he acquire this now, he may not 
forego some more useful branches of learn- 
ing, is a matter worthy of consideration. 
To be acquainted with the French Tongue 
is become a part of polite Education, 
and to a man who has the prospect of mix- 
ing in a large Circle absolutely necessary. 
Without Arithmetick the common affairs 
of Life are not to be managed with suc- 
cess. The study of Geometry and the 
Mathematics (with due regard to the lim- 
its of it) is equally advantageous. The 
principles of Philosophy Moral, Natural 
& I should think a very desirable knowl- 
edge for a Gentleman. 

In 1777 when the following letter 
was written, Jack Custis had already 
been married for four years to Nelly 
Calvert, granddaughter of the fifth 
Lord Baltimore. He was nineteen when 
he married. He was Washington’s 
aide-de-camp at Yorktown, where he 
contracted the fever which caused his 
death. 


Morristown, 22 January, 1777. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the seventh 
came to my hands a few days ago, and 
brought with it the pleasing reflection of 
your still holding me in remembrance. 

The misfortune of short enlistments, and 
an unhappy dependence upon militia, have 
shown their baneful influence at every 


period, and almost upon every occasion, 


throughout the whole course of this war. 
At no time, nor upon no occasion, were 
they ever more exemplified than since 
Christmas; for if we could have got the 
militia in time, or prevailed upon those 
troops whose times expired... .to have 
continued we might, I am _ per- 
suaded, have cleared the Jerseys entirely 
of the enemy. Instead of this, all our 
movements have been made with inferior 
numbers, and with a mixed, motley®crew, 


who were here to-day, gone tomorrow... 
How we shali be able to rub along until 
the new army is raised I know not 
It is painful to me to hear of such il- 

liberal reflections upon the Eastern troops 
as you say prevails in Virginia. I always 
have, and always shall say that I do not 
believe that any of the states produce bet- 
ter men or persons more capable of mak- 
ing better soldiers, but it is to be ackuowl- 
edged that they are (generally speaking) 
most wretchedly officered. To this and 
this only is to be attributed their demerits 

My love to Nelly and compli- 
ments to Mr. Calvert’s family. 

I am your affectionate, 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Advice to young George Washington 
Custis is contained in the letter which 
follows. 


7 January, 1798. 
System in all things should be aimed 
at; for in execution it renders everything 
more easy. 


If now and then, of a morning before 
breakfast, you are inclined by way of 
change, to go out with a gun, I shall not 
object to it; provided you return by that 
hour we usually set down to that meal. 


From breakfast from about an hour be- 
fore dinner (allowed for dressing and pre- 
paring for it, that you may appear de- 
cent) I shall expect you will confine to 
your studies, and diligently attend to them; 
endeavoring to make yourself master of 
whatever is recommended to, or required 
of you. 

While the afternoons are short, and but 
little interval between rising from dinner 
and assembling for tea, you may employ 
that time in walking, or any other recrea- 
tion. 

After tea if the studies you are engaged 
in require it, you will no doubt perceive 
the propriety and advantage of returning 
to them, until the hour of rest. 


Make it an invariable rule to be in place 
at the usual breakfast, dining and 

tea hours. It is not only disagreeable, but 
is also very inconvenient for servants to 
be running here and there, and they know 
not where, to summon you to them, when 
their duties, and attendance, on the com- 
pany who are seated render it improper .. 


Time disposed of in this manner, makes 
ample provision for exercise and every 
useful or necessary recreation; at the same 
time that the hours allotted for study if 
really applied to it instead of running up 
and down stairs, and wasted in conversa- 
tion with any one who will talk with you, 
will enable you to make considerable prog- 
ress in whatever line is marked out for 
you, and that you may do it, is my sincere 
wish. 

In May of the year 1798 Washing- 
ton wrote from Mt. Vernon to Mrs. 
Mary Cary Fairfax, old friend and 
sweetheart of his youth: 


Worn out in a manner by the toils of 
my past labor, I am again seated under 
my vine and fig-tree My wish is to 
spend the remainder of my days which 
cannot be many, in rural amusements, free 
from the cares from which public re- 
sponsibility is never exempt. . 


The Scholastic 
A, B, and C 


(Concluded from page 6) 
alarmed, said, “See here, A, I’m going 
to fetch a doctor; he’s dying.” A flared 
up and answered, “You’ve got no money 
to fetch a doctor.” “TI’ll reduce him to 
his lowest terms,” B said firmly, “that'll 
fetch him.” C’s life might even then 
have been saved but they made a mis- 
take about the medicine. It stood at the 
head of the bed on a bracket, and the 
nurse accidentally removed it from the 
bracket without changing the sign. 
After the fatal blunder C seems to have 
sunk rapidly. On the evening of the 
next day, it was clear, as the shadows 
deepened, that the end was near. I think 
that even A was affected at the last as 
he stood with bowed head, aimlessly 
offering to bet with the doctor on C’s 
laboured breathing. “A,” whispered C, 
“TY think I’m going fast.” “How fast 
do you think you’ll go, old man?” mur- 
mured A. “I don’t know,” said C, “but 
I’m going at any rate.” The end came 
soon after that. C rallied for a moment 
and asked for a certain piece of work 
that he had left downstairs. A put it in 
his arms and he expired. As his soul 
sped heavenward, A watched its flight 
with melancholy admiration. B_ burst 
into a passionate flood of tears and 
sobbed, “Put away his little cistern and 
the rowing clothes he used to wear, I 
feel as if I could hardly ever dig again.” 
—The funeral was plain and unostenta- 
tious. It differed in nothing from the 
ordinary, except that out of deference to 
sporting men, and mathematicians, A 
engaged two hearses. Both vehicles 
started at the same time, B driving the 
one which bore the sable parallelopiped 
containing the last remains of his ill- 
fated friend. A on the box of the empty 
hearse generously consented to a handi- 
cap of a hundred years, but arrived first 
at the cemetery by driving four times as 
fast as B. (Find the distance to the 
cemetery.) As the sarcophagus was 
lowered, the grave was surrounded by 
the broken figures of the first book of 
Euclid. 

It was noticed that after the death of 
C, A became a changed man. He lost 
interest in racing with B, and dug but 
languidly. He finally gave up his work 
and settled down to live on the interest 
of his bets—B never recovered from 
the shock of C’s death; his grief preyed 
upon his intellect and it became de- 
ranged. He grew moody and spoke only 
in monosyllables. His disease became 
rapidly aggravated, and he presently 
spoke only in words whose spelling was 
regular and which presented no diffi- 
culty to the beginner. Realizing his 
precarious condition he voluntarily sub- 
mitted to be incarcerated in an asylum, 
where he abjured mathematics and de- 
voted himself to writing the History of 
the Swiss Family Robinson in words of 
one syllable. 
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As One Reader to Another 

HERE is one kind of reading with 

regard to which I think you show 
more sense than I did when I was your 
age. This is biography. As I remem- 
ber my high-school years, you then 
read somebody’s “Life and Letters” only 
because your father or your grandfather 
promised you a dollar if you would. I 
was well on in my teens before I went 
through a biography of my own ac- 
cord. But now librarians everywhere 
tell me that it is popular even in the 
grades, while with quite young readers 
an exciting biography, like Daniel 
Boone, Wilderness Scout, by Steward 
Edward White, or The Autobiography 
of Buffalo Bill, will be as-much in de- 
mand as any adventure story. I need 
not, it appears, urge high-school read- 
ers to read biography: they do that for 
their own pleasure. 

Perhaps this may be because biog- 
raphy is now being written in a fashion 
so much more attractive than it used to 
be. Everyone seems to be reading it 
now; when Lytton Strachey, Andre 
Maurois, Emil Ludwig, or our own 
Gamaliel Bradford writes someone’s 
life, we hasten to read it, no matter 
whose life it may be, because we have 
learned to trust these writers and have 
found their style and methods attractive 
in themselves, regardless of their sub- 
jects. Their biographies are for young 
and old; we have, however, a number 
of lives of the great, prepared especially 
for somewhat younger readers—say of 
high-school age—but quite good enough 
to meet the needs of a general reader 
at any time of life. 

Take, for example, Jeannette Eaton’s 
A Daughter of the Seine. This is a life 
cf Madame Roland, one of the tragic 
heroines of the French Revolution; it 
tells her story from her christening in 
the grey cathedral of Notre Dame to 
her noble death uuder the guillotine 
whose site is now concealed under the 
obeljsk and the fountains of the Place 
de la Concorde. This means, you see, 
that the book must tell the story of the 
French Revolution, of which it has been 
said that no novel about it was ever 
dull, and no play unsuccessful. (Think 
that over, and see if some famous books 
and plays do not come to mind!) The 
story rises in intensity, holds and thrills 
you, makes you feel as if you were 
there. You come to the close with a 
more ordered sense of the events of 
those turbulent years, because her life 
has held them together and arranged 
them for you. Take another life, that 
of another heroine of the same time, 


Illustration by William Siegel, from 
“The Jumping-Off Place.” 


Charlotte Corday, by Marie Cher, for 
one of the beauties of this kind of read- 
ing is that you do straightway want to 
“take another”’—and you will get an- 
other slant on the French Revolution, 
especially as her story is followed in the 
book by those “of certain men of the 
Revolutionary torment.” A Daughter 
of the Seine was written more especially 
for younger readers, Charlotte Corday 
for older, and you can read both, espe- 
cially if you take them in this order. 
Since I read Helen Nicolay’s An- 
drew Jackson, the Fighting President, 
I have had a clear idea not only of how 
Old Hickory looked and how he acted, 
but in some degree of what he meant 
to do as well as what he did. In short, 
I feel as if I knew Andrew Jackson. 
This is what makes biography so val- 
uable as well as so readable, at a time 
when one is making friends in real life 
as well as in books. Somehow one does 
learn—or can learn—from a book what 
a man or woman was like as a human 
being who might otherwise have re- 
mained, so far as we are concerned, only 
a name on the page of a history-book. 
The great Abraham Lincoln: the 
Prairie Years, of Carl Sandburg does 
that for old readers or young, and 
whether you have read the whole book 
or not, no doubt you have already seen 
the specially illustrated form in which 
the earlier chapters have appeared under 
the title Abe Lincoln Grows Up. Com- 
ing back to the present season, Flora 


Warren Seymour’s Boy’s Life of Kit 
Carson is another good hero-book; nat- 
urally it is a record of the frontier as 
well, and I would certainly read it if you 
read Wild West stories. If you like ad- 
venture, courage, nobility of purpose, 
see how they show in the thrilling life 
of Amundsen, by Bellamy Partridge. 
This has beautiful pictures. 

Speaking of Wild West stories, and 
changing the subject from biography 
to fiction, there is a new story of a part 
of the West that was quite wild enough 
a few years ago, The Jumping-Off 
Place, by Marion Hurd McNeely. A 
family of boys and girls, the largest of 
high-school age, are on the point of go- 
ing west with their uncle to take up a 
Dakota claim when he dies, leaving 
them instructions to go on with the en- 
terprise. This they do, in spite of the 
moans of their other relatives—their 
parents are dead—that it will be too 
much for them. It might have been 
for young folks with less courage, re- 
sourcefulness and fun, but with the aid 
of these they pull through some tight 
places in pioneering and prove their 


‘claim. The story is a fine background 


for American history, but it is so good 
just as a story that if there is a copy 
in your library I believe it won’t have 
much chance to rest on the shelf. 

If there is a boy among you who ever 
wanted to run away to sea, or felt the 
charm of ships, especially sailing ships, 
let him open Sea Lore, by Stanley 
Rogers, and see how long it will be 
before he can close it. This is a sort of 
treasure-chest of information about 
ships, their history and great adven- 
tures, how they are rigged, manned and 
navigated, and a hundred like matters 
for which I have not room to speak. 
The chapter on sea-language, for in- 
stance, helps a landlubber to find out 
what a sailor is talking about, and the 
one on sea-ways and_ superstitions 
brings in strange and curious doings. 
‘ If I have kept the next book for the 
last, it is because I saved it—for a 
climax, for I know of none this season 
from which a girl is likely to get more 
solid value and incidentally more solid 
comfort. This Happened to Me, by 
Helen Ferris, is a series of stories in 
which girls tell how they met and settled 
for themselves problems and situations 
that no one but you yourself can really 
meet and settle—and unless you do, you 
may be handicapped for life. Would 
you like to be a “show-off” all your life, 
supposing you have that tendency now? 
Do you talk too much, knowing you do 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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The lesson of the Parthenon is the les- 
son of a steadfast vision of beauty, held 
high above individual effort and, failure, 
realizing itself not in complex detail or 
calculated eccentricity, but in @ serene and 
exquisite simplicity of form. 

—Sir Reginald Blomfield. 





HEN we look at the public 

buildings and private homes 
in our American cities we find every- 
where banks with Doric facades, city 
halls with Ionic porticos, libraries, 
schools and houses decorated with 
Greek columns and _ mouldings. 
America has always relied upon 
Greece for her architecture. In 
Colonial days our builders copied 
English designs, which in turn were 
based on Italian Renaissance palaces 
derived from the Greek. In the time 
of the early Republic, Thomas Jeffer- 
son led the way back directly to 
Greece and Rome; the result may 
still be seen at Monticello and the 
University of Virginia, in the early 
19th century buildings of our East- 
ern cities, and in stately-porticoed 
homes from Maine and South Caro- 
lina westward to Michigan. Again 
since the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893, classical architecture has set the 
predominating style for our public 
buildings. Although we have created 
one great original form, the sky- 


Base of a column 
from the North 
Porch of _ the 
Erechtheum, typ- 
ical of the best 
Ionic design. 


(Below) 
The Caryatid Porch of 
the Erechtheum. 


scraper, and today are 
freely copying the styles 
of other periods and 
countries, notably in our 
Gothic churches and uni- 
versity buildings and in 
our Spanish homes in 
California and Florida, 
we persist in going back 
to Greece more than to 
any other source. 

What is there in clas- 
sical architecture which 
has made its influence so 
potent? Why has it be- 
come the accepted lan- 
guage which builders of 
nearly every period in 
Europe and America 
have appropriated as 
their own? 

When we examine 
Greek buildings they 
seem simple enough. The 
plan is usually a rectan- 


gular mass, crowned with 
a gable roof and relying 
upon rows of columns for 
its chief effect. Sometimes 
the form is circular; oc- 
casionaly, as in the Erech- 
theum, it is irregular, but 
there is never any in- 
tricacy of essential design. 
Simplicity is its first char- 
acteristic. 

This may explain why 
we like to copy it in our 
public buildings, which 
gain in dignity by employ- 
ing a design so powerful 
and monumental. There is 
a reason why the Doric 
portico is suitable for our 


The ruins of the Parthenon, 
Athens. _ This temple of 
Athena, erected in. the third 
quarter of the 5th Century, 
B. C., under the direction of 
Pericles, was designed by 
Ictinus and the decorative 
Sculpture was planned by 
hidias. 


(Photo 
by Alinari) 
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banks; its massive and vigorous lines 
suggest to our emotions the honesty and 
security with which we like to think our 
deposits are guarded. The Lincoln 
Memorial in a similar way seems to 
convey convincingly to our minds the 
essential simplicity, clarity and power 
of Lincoln’s character. 

But as we come to study more in 
detail the architecture of the Greeks 
we shall find that it is by no means 
as simple as we would at first sup- 
pose. The reason why our machine- 
made copies and adaptations often 
appear cold is that we have failed 
to incorporate in them the refine- 
ments of the originals. Content with 
a simple essential form, the Greeks 
invested it with subtle variety which 
made it a living and glowing thing. 

When we look at the Parthenon, 
for example, we are impressed first 
of all by its outward dignity and 
simplicity, its logical construction, 
planned with a mathematically exact 
relationship of the various parts. But 


it is not a cold and mechanical sim- 


plicity. The lines, we discover, are 
not absolutely horizontal and verti- 
cal; instead they are delicately 
curved, so that the flexibility of life 
is in them instead of a rigid and un- 
interesting flatness. The base across 
the front rises in the center nearly 
three inches, and is slightly concave; 
the epistyle over the columns has a 
hardly perceptible backward slope, 
and the cornice above bends gently 
outward; the side walls curve in to- 
ward.the top. The columns are also 
far from simple supporting blocks of 
stone. They diminish in diameter as 
they mount upward, but not steadily 
so; there is a slight swelling (called 
entasis) about a third of the way up. 
They are fluted, so that the shadows 
cast upon them repeat their curves 
and emphasize their roundness as 
well as their grace. The capitals are 
also complex in the calculated curve 
of the echinus. The profiles of the 





cornice are carefully planned. In 
addition to these refinements of line 
there are variations in proportion; 
the columns, for instance, are not all 
spaced alike. Furthermore we dis- 
cover decoration lavishly applied to 
the non-structural parts of the build- 




























American 
adaptations 
from old 
Greek 
models: 
(A bove) 
The Lin- 
coln Me- 
mortal, 
(Left) The 
Reception 
Room of 
the Mary- 
land State 
Capitol. 


ing. The pediments and metopes are 
filled with a rich variety of sculptured 
figures; the dividing lines between 
the various parts of the building are 
marked and the transitions softened 
by elaborate mouldings. Along the 
top of the wall inside the colonnade 
there is a continuous frieze of sculp- 
ture. And this decoration was not 
merely in cold stone; glowing red 
and blue color was applied to the 
sculpture and the mouldings to re- 
lieve the eye from the glare of marble 
under the hot southern sky and to 
add to the vitality of the whole effect. 

Why were such painstaking care 
and imagination expended on this 
temple to Athena? Certainly one 
reason was religious; as the designers 
and stone-cutters of Chartres found 
joy in making their cathedral so love- 
ly that it “would please the Queen of 
Heaven till she smiled,” so the Athe- 
nians felt that no labor and cost 
were too great if their patron goddes« 
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was satisfied. But more than that 
they were artists, unwilling to build 
a temple which was cheap and crude. 
Into it they put the best logic of their 
minds, the most sensitive craftsman- 
ship of their hands, their sensuous 
love of warm and flexible life. The 









architectural style which they created 
was an authentic expression of their 
most profound experience. 

So, although the essential form of 
all Greek buildings is much the same, 
we shall not be surprised to find in 
them great variety. The Parthenon 
was never copied; among the hun- 
dreds of Greek temples every one has 
the stamp of originality. For the 
Erechtheum the greater slimness and 
blithe grace of the Ionic order were 
used; the Propylaea combines the 
two orders, with a massive severity 
suitable for the entrance to the Acro- 
polis. The Doric temples in Sicily 
are more rugged; the Ionic ones in 
Asia Minor are more florid and ex- 
travagant. Sometimes the flamboyant 
Corinthian style was used, as in the 
great Temple of Zeus Olympios at 
Athens; in Hellenistic times especial- 
ly this sumptuous order appealed to 
the architects and the public which 
they served. 

Of course temples were not the 
only buildings erected by the Greeks, 
although on them they expended 
most of their time and care. Their 
houses were of the simple sort still 
seen in Mediterranean lands, box- 
like affairs with an interior colonnade 
around a central court which was 
open to the sky. For the theatre 
they designed semi-circular rows of 
seats on the slopes of a hill, the con- 
struction of which we have copied 
in our open-air theatres today. They 

(Concluded on page 27) 





MELVIN 
Ort 
a. school- 


boy who 
made good. 


ITH the close of the All-Amer- 

ica football selection season, the 
college and amateur sporting activities 
in which young America is chiefly in- 
terested have passed largely from the 
realm of sports page headlines for the 
winter months. And that, perhaps, is 
an excellent thing. While basketball, 
hockey, indoor track sports and the 
other activities with which the college 
and high school athletes busy them- 
selves for sport and exercise in the 
winter time are of wide-spread popu- 
larity, there is less public attention paid 
to them and educators whose opinions 
must be respected believe that that is 
well, for one of the dangers which be- 
set amateur sports in this country is 
an over-abundance of publicity. 

Within a few weeks, however, the 
major league baseball clubs will be pre- 
paring to go south for their annual 
training trips and the annual spring 
push in sports will be under way. Al- 
though major league baseball is a pro- 
fessional sport, it has been kept in the 
main on a high level which entitles it to 
the support of the American public. 
More than one young schoolboy athlete, 
whom we, in the capacity of a sports 
writer, have watched in action, has de- 
veloped into a worth-while citizen with 
baseball as a profession. 

Gordon S. (“Mickey”) Cochrane, the 
great catcher of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics is one of these who happened to 
come under our observation as a young- 
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Youth in Baseball 


By ROBERT HARRON 
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ster in school and college sports in and 
near Boston. Frank Hogan, now a 
catcher for the New York Giants is 
another whom we once watched as a 
home-run hitter for the Somerville 
(Mass.) High School nine. Dan Mc- 
Fayden, now a star pitcher for the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, and Horace Ford, the 
brilliant second baseman of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, also a native of Somer- 
ville, are still others. Each has devel- 
oped into a clean-cut athlete and sports- 
man, a credit to his profession and to 
the schools and colleges in which they 
received their academic and athletic 
education. } 

In this connection, Scholastic readers 
may be interested in knowing of the ex- 
perience of Mel Ott, the New York 
Giants’ outfielder who is perhaps the 
outstanding example of a schoolboy to 

come directly to the major leagues 
and make good. 
A little more than three years 
ago a rosy-cheeked youngster of 
16 years, a bit ill at east in his 
first pair of long trousers, timidly 
knocked at the green door of the 
Giants’ club house in the historic Polo 
Grounds in New York. 

“IT want to see Mr. McGraw,” the 
youngster began nervously. 

“What for?” was the not encourag- 
ing query of the club-house attendant. 

“T’m a ball player. That is, you see, 
a friend of Mr. McGraw sent me here. 
I’m from New Orleans.” 

“New Orleans, eh? Well, I guess it’s 
all right. You'll find Mr. McGraw 
inside.” 

The grim, gray manager of the 
Giants sat alone at his desk. “Yes, 
son?” he queried. 

“My name is Ott,” the youngster be- 
gan. “Mr. Williams down in New Or- 
leans watched me catch in high school 
and he paid my expenses to New York 
and told me to see you.” 

The boy was told to climb into a 
uniform and to practice with the squad 
before the game that afternoon. For a 
week McGraw apparently was paying 
no attention to him. Finally, however, 
he came to the youngster . 

“T think you ought to try the out- 
field, Melvin,” he said. “Your legs are 
a bit heavy, and catching would slow 
you up in a few years.” 

To others, the veteran manager of 
the Giants confided that “he’s the great- 
est natural hitter I have seen in years. 
He keeps his eye on the ball from the 
moment it leaves the pitcher’s hand. 
But don’t tell him. If he becomes con- 
scious of the way he hits, it might hurt 
his style.” 

In two years, the boy became a 


Giants’ regular. Last year, he blos- 
somed forth as an outstanding star. He 
batted .328, he hit 42 home runs, he 
batted in 151 runs, he drew 113 bases 
on balls, he made 335 put-outs, he led 
the league with 26 assists, and his re- 
markable throwing arm started twelve 
double plays—just twice as many as 
were started by any other outfielder in 
the league. Lloyd Waner of Pittsburgh 
and Hazen Cuyler of Chicago were the 
runners-up with six each. 

In short, the modest, rosy-cheeked 
youngster of three years ago is today 
the logical successor of those great out- 
fielders of the past, Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb and Tris Speaker. 


Punch and Judy 
(Concluded from page 4) 

“Everything all right?” he said. “The 
next stop’s Jamaica. That’s where you get 
off. Watch for me at this door, and I'll 
show you the Heathwood train.” Click, 
click: the two tickets were punched, and 
he went on. 

At jamaica she found him in the vesti- 
bule, his head overtopping the pushing 
crowd. “This way,” he said, and led her 
quickly across the platform. “Jack,” he 
said to the brakeman on the other train, 
“tell this lady when you get to Heath- 





wood. 

“Well, Judy,” said Mrs. Leland when 
her nursemaid got back to the house. 
“How much better you look! Did you 
have a good time?” 

“Oh, a grand time,” said Judy. Her 
face had a touch of color and indeed even 
her awkward bog-trotting gait seemed 
lighter and more sprightly. 

“That’s good,” said her mistress. “You'd 
better run down and get some supper be- 
fore Hattie puts everything away.” 

She hurried through supper, and ran up- 
stairs to put Jack to bed. The six-year 
old was amusing himself by snapping open 
and shut something that gleamed in the 
lamplight. 

“Here!” she said. “What are you do- 
ing with Judy’s purse?” 

Jack looked up in surprise. It was the 
first time that he had heard that note of 
command in the meek Judy’s voice. 

“T found it on your bureau,” he said. 

“Well, leave it be, darlin’.” She took it 
from him. “Glory above, what’s become 
of—?” 

She fell on her knees on the floor and 
began searching. 

“Ah, here ’tis!” she cried gladly. From 
the rug she picked up a tiny red cardboard 
heart, and replaced it carefully in one of 
the sockets of her purse. 

“What is it?” said Jack, yawning. 

“Sure, it’s my Valentine!” said Judy. 
“It ain’t many girls that gets a Valentine 
from a big handsome man like that the 
first time he sees them.” 

I have often wondered how many of the 
Long Island trainmen use a heart-shaped 
punch. 
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Louise Bogan 


NE of the recent books of verse 

selected by the Poetry Clan is 
Dark Summer by Louise Bogan. The 
Poetry Clan is an organization similar 
in method to the large general book 
clubs, but confining its subject matter 
to verse. It is sponsored by Poetry: 
a Magazine of Verse, that pioneer ven- 
ture of Harriet Monroe (232 East Erie 
St., Chicago). It sends to its subscrib- 
ers six outstanding volumes by Amer- 
ican poets each year. Among them 
have been Carl Sandburg’s Good Morn- 
ing, America, Edna Millay’s The Buck 
in the Snow, MacKnight Black’s Ma- 
chinery and Malcolm Cowley’s Blue 
Juniata, known to Scholastic readers. 
The Poetry Corner from time to time 
will call attention to the contemporary 
poets whose latest volumes are selected 
by the Clan. 

Born in Maine in 1897, Louise Bo- 
gan has, except for a part of a year’s 
residence in Europe, made her héme in 
New York City. She has not written 
much poetry, but in all of it has shown 
an excellent craftsmanship and richness 
of intellectual and emotional experi- 


ence. Her first small volume was en- 
titled The Body of This Death. Her 
new one, Dark Summer, contains 


thirty-four short lyrics and two longer 
ones entitled “The Flume” and “Sum- 
mer Wish.” The publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, have kindly permitted 
the reprinting of “Old Countryside,” 
“The Crossed Apple,” and “Fifteenth 
Farewell.” 


Old Countryside 


Beyond the hour we counted rain that fell 
On the slant shutter all has come to proof. 
The summer thunder like a wooden bell, 

Rang in the storm above the mansard roof. 


And mirrors cast the cloudy day along 

The attic floor; wind made the clapboards 
creak. 

You braced against the wall to make it 
strong, 

A shell against your cheek. 


Long since, we pulled brown oak leaves 
from the ground 

In a winter of dry trees; we heard the 
cock 

Shout its unplaceable cry, the axe’s sound 

Delay a moment after the axe’s stroke. 


Far back, we saw, in the stillest of the 
= year, 
The scrawled vine shudder, and the rose- 


branch show 
Red to the thorns, and, sharp as sight can 


, bear, ; 
The thin hound’s body arched against the 
snow. 





The Crossed Apple 


I’ve come to give you fruit from out my 
orchard, 

Of wide report. 

I have trees there that bear me many 
apples 

Of every sort: 

Clear, streaked; red and russet; green and 
golden; 

Sour and sweet. 

This apple’s from a tree yet unbeholden, 

Where two kinds meet,— 


So that this side is red without a dapple, 
And this side’s hue 
Is clear and snowy. 
It is for you. 


It’s a lovely apple. 


Within are five black pips as big as peas, 
As you will find, 
Potent to breed you five great apple trees 
Of varying kind: 


To breed you wood for fire, leaves for 
shade, 

Apples for sauce. 

Oh, this is a good apple for a maid, 

It is a cross, 


Fine on the finer so the flesh is tight, 

And grained like silk. 

Sweet gat gave the red side, and the 

Is Suction Milk. 

Eat it; and you will taste more than the 

fruit: 

The blossom, too, 

The sun, the air, the darkness at the root, 

The rain, the dew, 

The earth we come to and the time we 
flee, 

The fire and the breast. 

I claim the white part, maiden, that’s for 
me. 

You take the rest. 


Fifteenth Farewell 
Z 


You may have all things from me, save 
my breath. 

The slight life in my throat will not give 
pause 

For your love, nor your 
cause. 

Shall I be made a panderer to death, 

Dig the green ground for darkness under- 
neath, 

Let the dust serve me, covering all that 


was 
With all that will be? 
claws, 

hardened face 
wreath, 


loss, nor any 


Better for time’s 


The under the  sibtle 


Cooler than stones in wells, sweeter, more 


kind 

Than hot, perfidious words, my breathing 
moves 

Close to my plunging blood. Be strong, 
and hang 


Unriven mist over my breast and mind, 

My breath! We shall forget the heart 
that loves, 

Though in my body beat its blade, and its 
fang. 





















LouIsE BoGAN 


II 
I erred, when I thought loneliness the wide 
Scent of mown grass over forsaken fields, 
Or any shadow isolation yields 
Loneliness was the heart. within your side. 
Your thought, beyond my touch, was tilted 
air 
Ringed with as many borders as the wind. 
How could I judge you gentle or unkind 
When all bright flying space was in your 
care? 


Now that I leave you, I shall be made 
lonely 

By simple empty days,—never that chill 

Resonant heart to strike between my arms 

Again, as though distraught for distance, 

Levels of evening, now, behind a hill, 

Or a late cock-crow from the darkening 
farms. 


The Book Page 


(Continued from paye 9) 

and not knowing how to stop? Are 
you ashamed of your home? Do you 
imitate the girls you admire to such an 
extent that you have no personality of 
your own? Do you and your sister al- 
ways dress just alike? Have you ‘a 
hair-trigger temper? Girls in this book 
attended to these matters and more, and 
show you exactly how they did. It is 
as if a senior-high school girl were hav- 
ing a confidential talk with a freshman, 
showing her how she met a problem 
that the younger girl might have to 
meet. You will pay attention to an 
older girl when perhaps you won’t to an 
older person. These stories came orig- 
inally from real girls, and Helen Ferris 
can make them speak in this book as 
they would—to other girls—in life. It 
is, in short, a book for girls, though I 
suppose teachers and parents may over- 
hear it. There are no “wild young 
people” in it and if none of these girls 
is like you, some are sure to be like 
some of your friends! 











Mount Rushmore’s colossal granite page 
on which American history is to be in- 
scribed for the ages. 


A 500-Word History 

MEMORIAL which should last 

500,000 years, according to the 
geologists, was officially begun by 
Gutzon Borglum and dedicated by 
President Coolidge in August, 1927. 
The monument, authorized by the state 
of South Dakota, takes the form of 
four gigantic figures of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. Each 
of these figures will be 420 feet high, 
cut deep into the side of the towering 
wall of Mount Rushmore in the Black 
Hills. A five-hundred-word history’ of 
the United States, written by Mr. 
Coolidge will be graven on a. tablet 
which will form part of the monument. 
The tablet is to be eighty feet high and 
over a hundred feet in width. Mr. 
Coolidge’s words will be carved five 
inches deep into the stone and gilded 
to last as long as the mountain itself. 
The dedication of the tablet and the 
first two figures will take place July 4th. 

The sculptor of this colossal work is 
Gutzon Borglum, a native of Idaho. 
He studied art in San Francisco and 
in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
where he exhibited both as a painter 
and sculptor in the Paris Salon of 1891. 
It was he who started the memorial 
on Stone Mountain in Georgia, now 
being finished by Augustus Lukeman, 
and he is also known for his work on 
the still uncompleted cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City. He 
made the Sheridan Equestrian Statue 
in Washington, D. C. and the tremen- 
dous marble head of Lincoln at the 
Capitol Building. His war memorial 
consisting of forty-two figures in 
bronze in the Military Park at New- 
ark, New Jersey, is one of the most 
magnificent works of its kind. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
Gutzon Borglum was chosen to hew 
out of the face of this mountain, 1000 
feet high, a fitting memorial to four of 
the greatest men in the history of our 
country. He is a sculptor who can 
carve mountains into memorials. 


Capt. ALBERT STEVENS 


Long-Distance Photography 
OTABLY for his remarkable 
aerial photograph showing 

Mount Rainier from a distance of 
227 miles, Captain Albert W. Stevens, 
head of the photographic bureau of 
the Army Air Corps, has been 
awarded by the War Department the 
1929 Mackay trophy for the most 
meritorious flight of the year. Other 
of his achievements have been the 
making of a picture from an altitude 
of 37,854 feet, and the taking of in- 
valuable notes on the engineering 
and meteorological features of high 
altitude flying. 

Last summer he went to the 
Northwest on a 14,000 mile photo- 
graphic tour. Flying at an altitude 
of 17,000 feet above a known spot 
well south in Oregon, Captain 
Stevens was unable to see many of 
the mountain ranges and peaks he 
had hoped to include in his photo- 
graph, but he consulted his compass 
and pointed his camera in the direc- 
tion of Mt. Rainier, 227 miles away. 
The film he used had been made 
extra-sensitive to the infra-red rays 
that penetrate smoke and haze. 

In the developed picture, the Three 
Sisters Mountains are shown in the 
foreground fifteen miles away, and 
successively in the distance are 
Mount Washington, Three Fingered 
Jack, Mount Jefferson, Mount Hood, 
Mount St. Helen, and—faint but 
there—Mount Rainier. Due to the 
curvature of the earth, Mt. Rainier, 
14,400 feet high, seems lower than 
Mt. Jefferson, 10,525 feet high. 

Captain Stevens is stationed at 
Wright Field, near Dayton, Ohio. 
He was born in Maine in 1886; and 
he received the degrees of B. S. and 
M. S. at the University of Maine. His 
home is Grimes Pass, Idaho. 
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The map shows the scene of the long 

search for the missing Alaskan fliers, and 

the spot where their wrecked plane was 
ultimately found. 


Eielson Crashed to Death 

OPE for the safety of the two 

Alaskan fliers, Carl Ben Eiel- 
son and Earl Borland, missing since 
November 9, has _ been definitely 
abandoned with the discovery of their 
wrecked plane on the snow-covered 
Siberian coast. No trace of the 
bodies of the aviators has been 
found, but it is believed they are 
buried in the deep snowdrifts. 

Last November the Nanuk, a fur 
ship ice-bound off Cape North, 
radioed for an Alaskan plane to carry 
to civilization a million dollars’ worth 
of furs. Eielson, general manager 
of the Alaskan Airways Co., and a 
flier of wide experience in Arctic 
flying, set out with Borland. 

During the first few days of silence, 
no great fear was felt. In 1927, with 
Sir George Hubert Wilkins, Eielson 
had been forced down three times on 
drifting ice. After the third alight- 
ing, they walked, jumped, and 
crawled for 17 days over the ice floes 
to safety. When there continued to 
be no word this time, however, res- 
cue planes were sent out, but they 
could not ram through a foggy wind 
wall to the region over which Eiel- 
son was believed to have flown. 

Despite the absence of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and the 
United States, Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur, a close friend of Eiel- 
son, asked the Soviet Government 
for aid. This was granted. Both 
dog teams and planes set out to find 
the man. 

Two Alaskan pilots, Joe Crosson 
and Harold Gillam, on their eighth 
searching flight, finally sighted the 
glint of sunshine on parts of the 
wreckage. Though the tail was torn 
away, the cabin was intact. Food sup- 
plies within were untouched. This was 
accepted as sure proof that the fliers 
had been killed almost instantly. One 
hundred feet from the rest of the 
plane lay the motor. The left wing 
was sticking up; the right was de- 
molished. 
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The photograph can give only a faint idea 

of the fantastic beauty,of Carlsbad Cave, 

natural cavern and national monument, up 
till now only partly explored. 


Exploring the Largest Cave 

NTO Carlsbad Cave, a national 

monument in the Guadalupe 
Mountains, 100 miles from El Paso, 
Texas, the largest natural cavern 
ever discovered, has gone a party 
of eight men headed by Frank Ernest 
Nicholson, a young Texan journal- 
ist-explorer, to reach parts of the 
cavern which so far have been un- 
explored and perhaps to discover an 
underground river which millions of 
years ago began cutting its way 
through the rock salt, gypsum, and 
limestone of the original shale. With 
them went provisions for a three 
weeks’ continuous journey, a short- 
wave radio set, and telephone equip- 
ment. 

The discovery of Carlsbad was 
made twenty-nine years ago by a 
cowboy. who mistook a myriad of 
bats, flying out from its entrance, for 
a volcano in eruption. Finding its 
halls and passages of extraordinary 
beauty and interest, the Government 
in 1923 set apart 720 acres as a na- 
tional monument, and several years 
later an exploration party for the 
National Geographic Society investi- 
gated sufficiently to learn that the 
underground extent of the Cave was 
much greater than the Government 
realized. Twenty-two miles have 
been explored. 

One of the most notable chambers 
is the Big Room, nearly 4,000 feet 
long, with a maximum width of more 
than 600 feet and a height of 300 
feet. At the far end of this room 
will be the jumping-off place for the 
Nicholson expedition. Through a 
hole in the floor the party will go by 
block and tackle to another gigantic 
room some 350 feet down. From 
here they will reach the enormous 
stretches of the Cave which remain 
to be explored. 

One intrepid earlier investigator 
walked for six days down one tun- 
nel, finding it growing larger all the 
while, before his insufficiency of pro- 
visions forced him back. 
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Footpaths vs. Highways 

UNIQUE, but entirely serious, 

plan to boost business for the 
shoe trade has been suggested by 
Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, 
speaking at the annual convention of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The shoe 
trade is slow, he said, because people 
are not wearing out shoes. Walking 
wears out shoes, and people are 
afraid to walk because of dangers 
from motor cars. The _ primary 
purpose of feet, despite much tem- 
porary evidence to the contrary, is 
to permit human beings to walk. 
People want to walk, and they would 
walk, if walking were made safe by 
the building of adequate footpaths 
along our highways. 

More important than the effect of 
footpaths on the shoe trade would 
be their making available to thou- 
sands of people natural beauties and 
natural exercise. Once again might 
walking become a favorite pastime. 

Walking, except on motor-crowded 
highways, is practically a thing of the 
past. Strips of cement replace dirt 
roads all over the country, especially 
near the centers of population, where 
walking would be most beneficial. 
Sidewalks end at the edges of towns 
and cities. To walk on the roads 
means to dodge automobiles. Some 
32,000 persons died last year in auto- 
mobile accidents. About 65 per cent 
were pedestrians. Of the 1,000,000 
injured, more than 600,000 were 
pedestrians. 

The automobile industry crystal- 
lized the demand for adequate roads. 
The shoe industry, said Mr. Filene, 
is faced with the problem of crystal- 
lizing public demand for equally ade- 
quate footpaths. 


Fliers from the Red Cross Relief Camp 
who have been searching the Wabash flood 
area for marooned refugees. 


The Flood Menace Again 

UNDREDS of families have been 

forced to evacuate the flood-swept 
areas of Northeastern Arkansas, the 
southeastern tip of Missouri, and South- 
western Indiana, while rescue crews and 
Red Cross workers, aided by airplanes, 
dropped food and fuel to those who 
were marooned in cabins and isolated 
farms. The flood started with the ris- 
ing of the Wabash River, near Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, when a quarter-mile 
break occurred in the main levee. 

Heavy and continued rains soon af- 
fected tributaries of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, the most serious disaster being 
the breaking through of the St. Francis 
River in ten different places. Five 
hundred panic-stricken families left the 
inundated lowlands, leaving everything 
behind them. The situation was greatly 
aggravated by snow and cold, the tem- 
perature going down to 17 below zero 
and coating the water-soaked district 
with ice. Every effort was made to 
get the refugees to the highlands, where 
tents, food and fuel were provided. 

The Wabash and White River 
County areas were the first to recover, 
although floating ice still makes boat 
trafic almost impossible, and the work 
of carrying supplies an almost insur- 
mountable problem. Thousands of acres 
of corn and winter wheat, still un- 
gathered, means poverty and suffering 
for the inhabitants of the devastated 
areas, and assistance in the form of 
money and supplies is being brought by 
the Red Cross. 

The St. Francis River is also falling 
rapidly, the smaller streams are return- 
ing to normal, and with continued good 
weather and the melting of the ice floes, 
all the marooned people are expected 
to be reached soon. Several deaths have 
resulted from exposure, and it is feared 
others may have occurred. 

The floods have again aroused the 
fears of the lower Mississippi Valley 
inhabitants over a repetition of the dis- 
aster of 1927. Although authorized by 
Congress, progress on the flood relief 
program has been slow owing to en- 
gineering disagreements. 
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~The 1930 Census Will Soon PujA 





ITH the taking in April of the 

fifteenth decennial census of 
the population of the United States 
the Government will tackle the great- 
est piece of statistical research work 
ever undertaken. 

Since the first census was collected 
in 1790, the gathering of information 
every ten years has been concerned 
mainly with the number of citizens, 
their national, racial and religious 
antecedents, and their occupations. 

But now the scope of the already 
enormous task has been vastly ex- 
tended. In the comprehensive census 
of 1930, the country will be combed 
also for data relating to commercial 
distribution, unemployment, agricul- 
ture, manufacture and many other 
phases of the national life. Not only 
will the latest scientific equipment 
be employed in the survey, but the 
methods to be pursued will be those 
suggested by experts in scientific 
research. 

The results of this gigantic study 
are bound to shape the future ac- 
tivities of the United States and to 
influence the lives of every man, 
woman, and child. Not only will the 
figures gathered by the Census 
Bureau be used as a guide for future 
legislation regulating’ immigration, 
naturalization, sanitation, and other 
subjects, but they may also revolu- 
tionize business and _ industrial 
methods, especially those of produc- 
tion and marketing, and may even 
form the basis for new military 
plans. : 

The machinery to be used in com- 
piling this tremendous mass of facts 
represents the last word in scientific 
ingenuity. Robots, operating with 
almost human intelligence and with 
greater speed and accuracy than any 
human, will play an indispensable 
part. They will do virtually all of 
the chores except to ask questions of 





The operator of this 
machine can punch 
from two to _ three 
thousand cards a day. 
Each card will con- 
tain several notations 
on each of the 120,- 
000000 persons enu- 
merated. 


the citizens and 
check up on vital 
facts. Without them 
it would take tens of 
thousands of persons 
at least ten years— 
or until a new cen- 
sus would have to be 
collected—to assem- 
ble and pigeonhole 
the mass of data. 

Of greatest importance to the busi- 
ness and industrial world will be a 
survey of commercial distribution in 
the 1930 census. America’s system 
of distributing commodities has been 
operating blindly. Manufacturers and 
commercial houses have been largely 
guessing about established and pros- 
pective markets. The result, Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials estimate, 
has been an annual waste running 
into billions of dollars. With distri- 
bution census. figures available, 


-> 
The tabulating machine, handling 500 
cards per minute and recording 60 different 
facts on a long sheet of paper, automati- 
cally rejects any which are incomplete or 
obviously incorrect. 


manufacturers and merchants will no 
longer need to grope in the dark, but 
can map out their sales campaigns 
on the basis of figures showing actual 
conditions. 

In 1927, the Department of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, conducted 
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an experimental distribution census 
in eleven important cities—Balti- 
more, Md.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Fargo, N. D.; Springfield, Ill. ; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Colo.; 
Seattle, Wash.; and San Francisco, 
Calif. The sample was sufficiently 
large to be significant, for the cities 
had an aggregate population of more 
than 6,750,000 and did a total retail 
business of $4,000,000,000 or about 
ten percent of the estimated retail 
trade of the entire United States. 
The results of the survey rudely up- 
set-some of the cherished business 
principles and beliefs of manufac- 
turers. The eleven cities were shown 
to have 90,000 retail stores. Of this 
number, forty-seven percent reported 
less than $10,000 gross sales a year. 
And half of the forty-seven percent 
averaged only $83 a week. These 
findings showed manufacturers for the 
first time that they could not afford 
to pay salaries and expenses to sales- 
men calling on retail stores with 
such a small volume of business. The 
wealth of facts and figures resulting 
from this study pointed with amazing 
clarity to good and bad markets. 

The 1930 distribution census un- 
questionably will do the same for the 
entire country, bringing drastic 
changes in the present system of dis- 
tribution. Old markets may be dis- 
carded and new ones opened. 

The census of manufactures will 
cover production for 1929. The 
Bureau will try to learn just how 
much of every known product, from 
airplanes to aprons, and from pianos 
to piccolos, were manufactured. It 
will also determine output per wage 
earner, wages paid, increase in use 
of power-driven machinery and in 
combined horsepower in the nation’s 
factories, as well as many related 
facts. Moreover, for the 
first time in history, the - 
federal Government will 
attempt to make an accu- 
rate check on the number 
of persons without work. 
During the last presiden- 
tial campaign, unemploy- 
ment figures varied ac- 
cording to the political be- 
liefs of the person present- 
ing them. Some said the 
number was as high as. 
4,000,000; others put the 
figure at only 1,000,000. 
Apparently no one really 
knew. Now, the Census 
Bureau, at the instigation 
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of Congress, is going to find out. The 
result may mean important legislation 
or increased activity in public building 
programs. 

Fhe census of agriculture will re- 
quire the counting of some 6,500,000 
farms. The farmer will be asked for 
facts and figures as to acreage 
planted, crops and crop conditions, 
livestock, ownership of land, use of 
modern machinery, methods of in- 
creasing production, his opportuni- 
ties for recreation and rest, his 
health, whether his house is furnished 
with telephone, electric light, and 
radio, whether he has an automobile, 
and whether his house is piped for 
water. In all, each farmer will be 
asked more than 300 questions. 

In 1920, there were 246,000 tractors 
in use on farms; five years later, 
586,000 were reported, an increase of 
138 percent. The 1925 agriculture 
census showed 284,000 radio sets on 
farms. This figure undoubtedly will 
be more than doubled in the 1930 















The automatic sorting 
machine separates the 
cards into various 
groups, such as age, 
color, etc. It will 
sort 320 cards per 
minute into 12 differ- 
ent classifications. 


census. On the 
6,500,000 farms in 
the United States 
live from 26,000,000 
to 28,000,000 people, 
about one fourth of 
the nation’s popula- 
tion. The economic 
status of this great 
body of people who 
labor to feed the 
country is of vital concern, and in this 
connection it is the purpose of the agri- 
culture census to determine facts which 
will aid in benefiting the farmers. 

The new mechanical equipment ac- 
quired by the Government will im- 
measurably lighten the labor of 
classifying the harvest to be brought 
into Washington, D. C. by 
the census takers. Even 
so, an office force of 
about 6,000 employees will 
be busy for three years or 
more at the work of tabu- 
lation, while 100,000 field 
men will be required to 
interview the inhabitants 
of every part of the coun- 
try. It is small wonder 






























































































This machine makes a daily estimate of the population. Operated by electricity, a 
tiny light flashes every 13 seconds to indicate a birth, every 1¥%4 minutes for the arrival 
of an immigrant, and every 23 seconds to indicate a death. A counter at the, top totals 


the population of the entire nation, day by day. 


(Inset) Wilitam Mott Steuart, 


Director of the Census. 








that the 1930 census is going to cost the 
peoplé of the United States a “pretty 
penny.” It is calculated that the three- 
year job will cost, in all, about $39,000,- 
000. This means that each citizen will 
pay indirectly, in the form of taxes, an 
average of a little more than thirty 
cents for the census. 

The involved census-taking pro- 
cedure, reduced to its simplest terms, 
may be explained as follows: 

When John Smith tells a_ field 
worker that he is a farmer, married, 
a native of the state of Kansas, white, 
and fifty years old, the information is 
transcribed on a written form. This 
is sent to the Census Bureau in 
Washington. Here, John Smith loses 
his individuality and becomes a card- 
board slip, six inches loag and three 
inches wide, distinguishable from 
thousands of others like it by tell- 
tale holes made by punching ma- 
chines. These holes represent a me- 
chanical translation of the informa- 
tion written on the census card. Thus 
they identify John Smith. 

About 1,000 girls transfer the in- 
formation from the forms to the 
cards by means of hand-operated 
punching devices. But when cards 
are being prepared for a certain 
locality, New York State, for ex- 
ample, the robots are brought into 
play. Part of the punching is done 
by the automatic gang puncher 
which can be adjusted to handle 
cards in any desired grouping, such 
as occupation, nationality, or age. 

From the punching machines, the 
cards go to other devices which sort 
them according to the information 
desired. This operation requires from 
fourteen to sixteen runs for each set 
of cards. For instance, the national- 
ity of the citizens of the state of 
New York is to be determined. The 
New York State cards are run 

(Continued on page 26) 





Map of Bessarabia 


ESSARABIA is a_ wedge-shaped’ 


province of Roumania sloping 
back from the Black Sea between the 
Dniester and Pruth Rivers. It contains 
17,000 square miles, and approximately 
3,000,000 people, two-thirds of whom 
are Roumanian in blood. Fruit, grain, 
fish, and caviar are the chief products; 
a few mills and factories make leather, 
soap, paper and pottery. 

During the centuries before 1300, 
Goths, Huns, Slavs, Avars, Bulgars, 
Magyars, and Tartars in plundering 
hordes swept across this narrow pro- 
vince from Asia into Europe. In the 
14th century Roumanian peasants oc- 
cupied the lands; in 1504 Suleiman the 
Magnificent, the Turkish conqueror, 
garnered it into his rapidly growing 
European dominion, and for the next 
three centuries it remained subject to 
the blighting*hand of the Porte. The 
perennial wars between the Russian 
Romanoffs and the Sultans made this 
territory frequently a battle ground for 
the ruthless imperial armies. Finally 
in 1812 it was separated from the other 
Roumanian lands and given to Russia. 

The consolidation of the two pro- 
vinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 
(west of Bessarabia) into Roumania 
was recognized by the Powers in 1861. 
The new state had scarcely taken its 
place in the family of nations when it 
began seriously to concern itself with 
the question of acquiring the land in- 
habited by Roumanian people beyond 
the Pruth. Active propaganda for 
union was soon under way. It gained 
momentum as the Russian autocracy 
staggered under the mighty blows dealt 
it by the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
in 1904-05. It fell upon evil days, how- 
ever, as the bureaucracy regained its 
equilibrium after the treaty of Ports- 
mouth was signed, and ceased alto- 
gether when Roumania joined the Al- 
lies in the World War. But with the 
Russian. debacle of 1917 the movement 
was resuscitated and propaganda was 
intensified. 


When the Bolsheviki seized 
control the leaders in Bessarabia 
seem to have desired to cooperate 
as an autonomous state in a fed- 
erated republic. This was sud- 
denly changed by an attempt of 
the Ukraine to absorb the terri- 
tory and a so-called National Con- 
gress adopted a declaration of au- 
tonomy in October, 1917. The 
following March a Bessarabian 
Council voted to join the kingdom 
of Roumania as an autonomous 
province; later in the same year 
the autonomous provision was re- 
pealed. Russia opposed the union and 
since the economic and administrative 
situation in Bessarabia, after the annex- 
ation, has been bad, Red agents from 
Moscow have sedulously cultivated the 
opposition to Bucharest. 

In March, 1920, the Interallied Su- 
preme Council informed Roumania that 
it did not object to the union, and was 
prepared to accord it a legal status by 
formal’ sanction. On the _following 
October 20, a treaty was signed by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
incorporating the fact of union into in- 
ternational law. Russia protested vig- 
orously to what she termed the parcel- 
ling out of conquered territory held by 
military occupation. Some hesitation 
ensued, but Great Britain ratified the 
convention in 1922, and France in 1924. 
Italy and Japan were soon engaged in 
negotiations with Moscow and showed 
no disposition to antagonize the Soviet. 
But in the spring of 1927 Mussolini 
completed the foundation of his Bal- 
kan policy and on March 8, ratified the 
convention of 1920. This was a blow 
to Soviet diplomacy which was resented 
and complained of in a note of pro- 
test to Rome that announced continued 
opposition. 

Roumania has tried to settle the issue 
by direct negotiation at Moscow, but 
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Bessarabia—A_ Balkan Threat 
[ Danger Spots on the World Map: VI | 


By Rosert L. JONnEs, PH. D. 


the Soviets have insisted upon a plebis- 
cite which Roumania refused. Buch- 
arest has proceeded on the theory that 
the oldest unit in the kingdom is the 
rightful center of the new nation and 
must absorb the new element’. Lead- 
ers in Bessarabia think they should 
have some voice in the reconstruction 
of the greater fatherland. They came 
into the union of their own accord and 
demand a rightful share in the admin- 
istration. This has raised up many 
enemies where Soviet propaganda finds 
fertile soil. 

The conflict is not confined to Buch- 
arest and Moscow. Roumania and Po- 
land have an agreement to aid each 
other in case either is attacked by the 
Red Army, or in the event of a dispute 
over the maintenance of the eastern 
boundary. Thus any question in which 
Russia might be involved along her 
western frontier would throw the Bes- 
sarabian dispute into the crucible. Nor 
is this the extent of the danger. Bul- 
garia and Hungary are merely awaiting 
a favorable opportunity to regain part 
of the lands taken from them and allot- 
ted to Roumania by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; while awaiting Der Tag they 
are preparing the ground by incessant 
propaganda in which endeavor they are 
earnestly supported by all the subtle 
means of which Moscow is master. 

With Europe poised so delicately, 
Bessarabia as a bone of contention be- 
tween Roumania and Russia constitutes 
a standing menace to the peace of the 
world. 
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INMATES OF 
THE LEPER 
Co.Lony IN 
BESSARABIA 


Few Europeans 
know of Valcov, a 
remote and care- 
fully obscured spot 
where unhappy 
lepers hide. Most 
of them are octo- 
generians and wear 
the garb of the 
Slavic monks. 
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True Stories of Stars who were not ‘‘born’’ but ‘“‘made’’—No. 1 





How a high school “failure” 
beat out 2 ex-captains and 


became a college star 


IX former captains, besides many 

other prep and high school stars, 
were on the freshman basketball 
squad of a certain great university in 
the Fall of 1926. Competition for 
the five regular positions was un- 
usually stiff. 


And yet, when the team was finally 
picked, a boy who hadn't been able to 
make his high school team the year be- 
fore was playing regularly at left 
forward. 


That boy, even with his limited 
experience, “‘looked good’’ to the 
coaches. They noticed him. He 
handled himself like a star and they 
gave him a lot of attention. They 
made him a star. 


If you take this suggestion to 
heart, you have the same chance. 
Don’t worry about your past record. 
In any sport, if you can “‘look good” 
to the coach, it doesn’t necessarily 
matter how much or how little you 
have played before. 


“Looking good’’ means handling 
yourself well. And one of the most 
important secrets of handling your- 
self well is footwork. You can tell a 
star athlete by the way his feet be- 
have. They move like a flash yet he 
never stumbles or trips over them. 
They guide his body. They’re like 
the rudder and propeller of a boat 
all in one. 

Learn to handle your feet. Star ath- 
letes in all sports are constantly train- 
ing themselves in footwork. They 





know how valuable it is. They may 
be football stars or basketball stars 
or baseball stars, yet they are con- 
stantly boxing, jumping rope, play- 
ing handball, etc.—to train their 
feet. For this sort of workout there 
is only one best shoe—Keds, and 
they know it. That is why most of 
them wear Keds. 


There are good reasons for this. 
Keds are scientifically constructed 
athletic shoes. Keds’ **feltex’’ inner- 
soles keep your feet snug and com- 
fortable. Keds’ canvas tops are cool 
but they’re tough. They stand the 
strain of fast play and give strong 
support to your ankles. Keds’ safety 
soles are of specially compounded rub- 
ber and hold like four-wheel brakes. 


Keds “‘Attaboy”’ 


This new Keds model has lots of style and 
strength. The same generous price range 
applies to this type of Keds. From $1.00 
to $3.50. 


Keds “Spring-step” 


A star basketball model worn by many 
champions. Keds basketball shoes start at 


$2.00—from there on up to $4.00. 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 






Keds will help you to ‘‘look good.” 


You can get Keds at all the best 
shoe stores. They are not Keds un- 
less the name *‘Keds’’ is on the shoe. 
Ask for Keds by name. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





of Champions 





United States Rubber Company 
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Chicago’s Muddle 


JY gtr government in the United 
States is in a bad-way if we can be- 
lieve the evidence offered by Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Pittsburgh, and 
other metropolitan centers that have within 
recent months demonstrated their inability 
to cope with political inefficiency and cor- 
ruption. The most spectacular breakdown 
of the kind is in the second city of the 
nation, which, despite its more than 
3,000,000 population, its vast wealth, its 
magnificent opera house and university, 
stands today officially bankrupt, with ag- 





























Chicago’s “Big Bill” on 
horseback in a characteris- 
tic pose. (Inset) Silas H. 
Strawn, able and well 
known lawyer. 


gregate debts of more than $280,000,000 
and without income to pay salaries of 
40,000 policemen, firemen, teachers, nurses, 
and other employes or to buy coal, food, 
schoolbooks, and other equipment for its 
educational and charitable institutions. 
There are three principal taxing and ap- 
propriating bodies, the City of Chicago, the 
Cook County Government, and the School 
Board, besides numerous smaller agencies, 
park boards, ete. It has been their practice 
for years to spend their income before they 
received it, in other words to issue “tax 
anticipation warrants” for the next year’s 
taxes on which they could borrow up to 75 
per cent cash from the banks. When the 
sums borrowed reached $189,000,000 re- 
cently, Chicago bankers got together and 
refused to make further loans. Three quar- 
ters of all taxes come from real estate. In 
1928 the State Tax Commission ordered a 
reassessment in Cook County, which 
furnishes half the state’s own income. The 
plan would have shifted the burden of tax- 
ation heavily from the wards of the city 
proper to the suburban towns and town- 
ships of Cook County. Naturally the coun- 
try dwellers protested the reassessment, 
with the result that for more than 21 
months, now, no taxes have been collected. 
No salaries have been paid since January 
1, and in many cases for weeks before that. 
Many city employees have been evicted by 
their landlords because they could not pay 
rent. Chicago’s great school system, with 
more than 500,000 children, may have to 
close its doors because of inability to heat 





the buildings and supply them with proper 
equipment, to say nothing of teachers’ sal- 
aries. The same distressing conditions 
exist in hospitals, orphanages, jails, and 
other institutions. The charitable agencies 
are faced with the greatest call for assist- 
ance in their history. 

It is hard to see how the elected city and 
county officials can escape their proper re- 
sponsibility for this mismanagement, 
whether or not they are guilty of graft 
and extravagance in their cruder forms. 
The administration of “Big Bill” Thomp- 
son, Chicago’s demagogic cow-boy Mayor 
has steadily lost the confidence of the gen- 
eral public, and though the Mayor is try- 
ing desperately to shift the blame to “re- 
formers” and state officials, the voters are 
not likely to keep him in office much 
longer. 

In its emergency the city has turned to 
an unofficial citizens’ committee of 76, 
headed by Silas H. Strawn, prominent at- 
torney and former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. He has suggested 
that a group of the wealthiest taxpayers 
should advance a sum of from $20,000,000 
to $50,000,000 to keep the vital public serv- 
ices running, in exchange for future tax re- 
ceipts. The governing bodies have issued 
general appeals to private citizens to buy 
the tax warrants, but with little result so 
far, because no one is willing to throw 
his money away with the present group 
of irresponsible politicians in office. 
The Strawn committee has drawn up 
drastic terms of supervision under 
which any money they collect must 
be spent, amounting to a receivership 
for a private corporation. The city 
and county officials, however, are 
reluctant to give up their powers 
and will probably not cooperate 
with the committee until compelled to do 
so by outraged public opinion. 


Philippine Tension 
Increases 


GITATION for freeing the Philippines 
as a selfish economic measure in the 
battle for sugar markets (Schol., Jan. 4) 
received reinforcement from another quar- 
ter when serious race riots between white 
and Filipino farm laborers broke out in 
California. At San Jose, Stockton, Exe- 
ter, Watsonville, and other towns in cen- 
tral Califernia, where the great fruit in- 
dustry is concentrated, clashes occurred, 
leading in one case to the dynamiting of a 
Filipino clubhouse, and in another to the 
killing of a Filipino youth named Tobera. 
Governor C. C. Young called upon the Na- 
tional Guard to hold itself in readiness, 
planned to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the race situation, and appealed to the 
common sense of the people to abstain 
from violence. 

Bitter anti-American feeling flared up 
as a result, in Manila, where Sunday was 
set aside for the observance of a “National 
Humiliation Day” to mourn Tobera’s death, 
and to demonstrate for independence. Gov- 
ernor General Dwight Davis urged the 
islanders to remember that the Filipinos 
also have many friends among the Ameri- 
can people. 

The riots in California resulted from 
the resentment of the native whites over 
the importation of Filipinos to do farm 
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work. This labor competition is more re- 
cent than the Japanese which resulted in 
the Oriental exclusion act. The Filipinos, 
being under the American flag, are allowed 
to enter without restriction. Prior to 1920 
there were few Filipinos in the United 
States, but American shipping companies 
have published alluring advertisements in 
the Islands of the advantages in the states, 
and there are now some 68,000 Filipinos 
here, of whom more than half are esti- 
mated to live in California. The State 
Federation of Labor has declared that 
“something must be done to stop this horde 
of cheap Asiatic labor.” 

Any move to restrict Filipino immigra- 
tion rests, of course, with the Federal Con- 
gress. If independence were granted, Con- 
gress could exclude them entirely or place 
them under the quota system. Strong pres- 
sure is being brought to bear in both houses 
of Congress for some such action. The 
Insular Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
of which Senator Bingham of Connecticut 
is chairman, is now holding hearings of 
several bills dealing with the Philippines, 
notably the bill of Senator King (Utah 
Dem.) for absolute independence, and is 
expected to report favorably on it within a 
few weeks. A majority of the committee 
is said to favor independence, and perhaps 
a majority of the Senate itself. In the 
House it would probably have stern opposi- 
tion. Some fear that independence now 
would so upset the balance of power in the 
western Pacific that the London Naval 
Conference might be jeopardized. If inde- 
pendence should come there is little doubt 
that among its first effects would be the 
enactment of high tari™s against Philippine 
sugar and other products by Congress, and 
retaliatory tariffs by the Philippine Legis- 
lature. A commission from the Islands, 
headed by Manuel Roxas, Speaker of the 
Philippine House and Camillo Osias, U. S. 
Commissioner from the Philippines, is now 
in Washington to testify before the Senate 
committee. 


Senate Blocks Haitian 
Inquiry 
PRESIDENT HOOVER’S plan for a 

Congressional commission of inquiry 
into economic and governmental conditions 
in Haiti following the recent riots there 
(Schol., Jan. 4) has been rejected by the 
Senate, though passed by the House. The 
Foreign Relations Committee framed a 
resolution to put all responsibility for the 
inquiry on the Administration when Sena- 
tor Blaine of Wisconsin denounced the 
President’s Haitian policy. The President 
is believed to have sufficient authority to 
name a commission without action by 
Congress. The troubles in Haiti, said the 
Senator, are due to American “carpet-bag- 
gers” who administer the public works, the 
customs, and other services of the island 
under the Marine Corps without regard 
for the welfare of the Haitian peasants. 


Congress Marks Time 


'WO principal subjects, prohibition and 
the tariff bill, have continued to occupy 
the attention of Congress for the past fort- 
night, though little constructive accomplish- 
ment is to show for it. 
In the wordy battle over prohibition fol- 
lowing the report of the President’s Law 
Enforcement Commission (Schol., Feb. 1) 
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Allez oup!! 


the small wet blocs in the House and Sen- 
ate have been overwhelmingly defeated on 
any measures that have come to a vote. 
The House Judiciary Committee, however, 
did plan to hold public hearings on bills 
for repeal or modification of the dry laws. 
Secretary Mellon, testifying before a House 
committee, urged the transfer of the Pro- 
‘hibition Unit from the Department of the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice. Its 
present location, he said, was illogical, and 
it had no essential relation to the adminis- 
tration of finances. The Secretary refused 
to discuss the enforceability of the Prohibi- 
tion Laws beyond asserting that his De- 
partment had made every effort to enforce 
them efficiently. Attorney General Mitchell 
meanwhile announced that hereafter all ap- 
plicants for enforcement jobs will be ex- 
amined as to their personal habits and that 
no drinkers or opponents of prohibition 
will be employed. 

The tariff debate in the Senate droned on 
with little prospect of being ready for con- 
ference with the House before March. Its 
most important action was the defeat of 
all attempts to raise the sugar rates. The 
amendment of Senator Harrison (Missis- 
sippi Dem.) to continue the existing rates 
of 1.76 on Cuban sugar and 2.20 on “world” 
sugar was adopted by a vote of 48 to 38. 
Nine regular Republicans joined the coali- 
tion of Democrats and Insurgents in the 
victorious majority. The Senate also killed 
an amendment of Senator Howell’s for 
payment of a bounty of 44/100ths of a cent 
per pound on sugar to producers of beets 
and sugar cane. 





Chief Justice Resigns 


AS WE go to press word comes 
that Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court William Howard Taft 
has resigned the highest judicial 
post in the nation. His successor 
will be Charles Evans Hughes, for 
six years an associate justice, one- 
time Secretary of State, and for the 
past year a judge on the World 
Court. 

Mr. Taft is in his 73rd year and 
has been in ill health for the past 
three years, making it necessary for 
him to leave Washington recently 
for an extended convalescence in the 
South. He has been a distinguished 
figure in our public life for thirty 
years and was the twenty-seventh 
President of the United States for 
the term 1909-1913. Fuller details 
on his successor will be given in the 
next issue of The Scholastic. 











Cleveland Shifts Managers 


Cres the largest American city 
to adopt the city manager system of 
government so far, is dissatisfied with the 
results. It turned out of office William 
R. Hopkins, who had been City Manager 
since 1924, and installed State Senator 
Daniel E. Morgan. The city managership 
is not an elective office. He is. the em- 
ployee of the City Council and is respon- 
sible to them. Factional politics in the 
Council, which had previously supported 
Hopkins, were responsible for the 14 to 11 
vote against him, aithough the voters at 






years have favored the city managership 


plan by a narrow margin. The city still 
has a Mayor, John D. Marshall, but his 
office is largely honorary and ceremonial, 
while the Manager does the actual work. 

The overturn is hardly a fair test of the 
efficiency of the system. Hopkins had 
earned the enmity of Maurice Maschke, 
political boss of Cleveland and Republican 
National Committeeman from Ohio. The 
charges against Hopkins were vague, but 
he has been accused of graft in the letting 
of contracts to friends. Some citizens be- 
lieve that the managerial system allows too 
much leeway for one-man dictatorship and 
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three referendums within the past few favor a return to an elective mayoralty. 








W hat Ate 
“Carrier Currents”? 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


TeLePHone lines along a roadside. To 
the observer they are just stretches of 
copper wire. But how busy they are! 

Time was when but one conversa- 
tion at a time could be carried over a 
pair of wires. Now, however, there 
may be actually three or four different 
pairs of people talking at the same 
time without interfering in any way 
with one another. 


How is this done? By ‘‘carrier cur- 
rents’’—a development of the Bell Sys- 
tem engineers after years of study and 
experiment. They are called carrier cur- 
rents because their purpose is to carry 
the voice currents along the wires. 

If three or four people in one city put 
in long distance calls to another city at 
the same time, each voice current could 
be placed on a separate carrier current 
wave and all of them sent out over the 
same telephone line to the other city. 


Voice currents are all very much alike 
and if allowed to travel on the same 
wire would interfere with each other. 
Each carrier current, however, is dif- 
ferent from the next one, and hence 
three or four can travel on a line with- 
out mixing with each other. 

At the receiving end of the line, each 
cafrier current goes to its own channel 
and passes through equipment which fil- 
ters out the voice currents and sends 
them over local telephone wires to their 
various destinations. 

During the last five years the Bell 
System—connecting millions of tele- 
phones throughout the United States 
—has spent  apeede nays on addi- 
tions and improvements in its plant. 




























LONDON—Naval Parley Makes 

Cautious Start; Labor Wins on 
World Court Move. The Five-Power 
Naval Arms Conference opened, accord- 
ing to schedule, with a minimum of 
spectacular glitter. There was not one 
uniform in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords when, at 11 a. m., Jan- 
uary 21 (6 a. m. New York time), King 
George V., embodying in his own person 
the traditions of the greatest seafaring 
nation of modern times, read his brief 
speech of welcome and Godspeed before 
a golden microphone. It was the first 
public address he has made since his 
serious illness of last year. Following 
him in order came speeches by the heads 
of each delegation, Prime Minister J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson, Premier Andre Tar- 
dieu, former Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki, 
and Foreign Minister Dino Grandi. 
There were also brief speeches by the 
chief representatives of the British Do- 
minions. The tone of all the speeches 
was serious and sincere. All pledged 
their best endeavors to the common cause. 
Mr. MacDonald, in a moving address, 
pled for concessions from all and for a 
new ideal of security, based on mutual 
trust rather than on nationalistic demands. 
Mr. Stimson urged the need of unity and 
declared that failure was inconceivable. 
By unanimous agreement MacDonald 
was elected permanent chairman, and the 
conference adjourned to meet two days 
later in St. James Palace for the first 
plenary session. 

Informal meetings between members of 
the various delegations occupied every 
moment when the conference was not in 
session. The nations were clearly feeling 
their way, and there was no attempt for 
decisive action within the first ten days. 
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At the first plenary session each delega- 
tion presented a statement of what it con- 
sidered its major needs. Secretary Stim- 
son confined himself to generalities beyond 
the fact that America and Great Britain 
had agreed on parity between their own 
fleets. The*most realistic note was struck 
by Premier Tardieu who, true to France’s 
tradition of cool logic, “insisted that 
France’s two coastlines and great colonial 
empire required a stronger navy than 
any other continental power. 

The first plenary sessions were held 
in private, without admission of news- 
paper men, on the ground that the main 
hall of St. James’ Palace, seating only 75, 
was not large enough to hold the press 
representatives. This roused indignation 
among the news men as contrary to the 
spirit of open diplomacy which was sup- 
posed to animate the London Conference. 
Under pressure of their protest, accom- 
modations were made for a limited num- 
ber of reporters from representative na- 
tions. The event in considered the great- 
est journalistic assignment in. years, and 
the world’s best correspondents are there 
in force, including many unofficial repre- 
sentatives like Will Rogers. 

The first few days were devoted to 
framing the “agenda,” or list of subjects 
for discussion and the order in which 
they shall be taken up. It was under- 
stood that the first American proposal 
would be for elimination of all capital 
ships (over 10,000 tons and 8-inch guns) 
when the Washington Conference agree- 
ment expires next year. When opposi- 
tion to the plan to scrap battleships ap- 
peared in the other delegations, however, 
it was deemed best to leave this subject 
off the list, at least for the time being, 
and concentrate on cruisers. Similar 
postponement of the Anglo-American pro- 


posal for abolition of the submarine is 
likely, for France, Italy and Japan are 
solidly against it. 

The chief confliet of opinion in agree- 
ing upon the agenda arose between Great 
Britain and America on the one hand 
and France on the other. The position 
of France in ail disarmament negotia- 
tions since the war has been in favor of 
global” tonnage, i. e., that. fixed tonnage 
totals shall be arrived at for all fleets, 
and each nation shall be free to build 
any type of vessel it wishes within those 
figures. The British and Americans con- 
tend for limitation by categories, i. e., 
that definite limits shall be set for each 
nation in each class of ships: battleships, 
heavy and light cruisers, aircraft car- 
riers, submarines, destroyers, etc. Since 
10,000-ton cruisers, for instance, have 
more than twice the fighting strength of 
smaller cruisers, a nation with a lower 
ratio, on the global plan, could build a 
navy stronger than any. The conversa- 
tions are now aiming at a compromise 
by which, after assignment of a definite 
total tonnage to each nation, all shall 
have the right to shift a certain percent- 
age of this strength from one class to 
another. 

When Parliament reassembled after its 
holiday, the Labor Government won a 
momentous victory by inducing the 
House of Commons to ratify the so-called 
optional clause of the World Court 
statutes. Under this clause Great Bri- 
tain will agree to submit any internation- 
al dispute, without reservation, that can- 
not be settled by negotiation, to the de- 
cision of the Court. Foreign Minister 
Henderson, bearing the main burden of 
debate, said that England was in honor 
bound to accept the optional clause to 
preverm the Kellogg Pact from being an 
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empty form. The Liberals supported the 
Government, and the vote was 278 to 
193. Lloyd George has been. holding out 
the olive branch to Lord Grey, who re- 
cently condemned his leadership of the 
Liberals (Schol., Feb. 1), but there is 
every indication that MacDonald can 
continue tc count upon Liberal votes, at 
least on foreign policy. 


THE HAGUE—Delegates of eigh- 
teen nations formally signed the pro- 
tocol by which the Young Plan, as final- 
ly privet 9 upon, will go into effect for 
the solution of the reparations tangle. 
(Schol., Feb. 1). The troublesome Hun- 
garian question was settled by referring 
the land claims of Roumanian, Jugoslav, 
and Czech citizens to mixed tribunals 
and setting moderate annuities from Hun- 
gary to the Little Entente countries from 
1944 to 1966. Further details were left 
to a drafting committee to meet at Paris. 
Selection of the two American members 
of the board of directors and a presi- 
dent for the Bank of International Settle- 
ments furnished the main topic of dis- 
cussion as the conference broke up. The 
name of Gates W. McGarrah, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has been prominently mentioned 
to head the Basle bank, but few American 
financiers are willing to undergo the great 
sacrifices involved. 


SPAIN—De Rivera Quits. The 

breakdown of the six-year-old Span- 
ish dictatorship of General Primo de 
Rivera, long predicted, came sooner than 
even his enemies expected (Schol., Feb. 
1). On January 28 the Premier presented 
his resignation and those of his Cabinet 
Ministers to King Alfonso. They were 
Instantly accepted, and the King then 
called upon General Damaso Berenguer, 
former Military Governor of Morocco, to 
form a cabinet. The Dictator gave as 
his reason for resignation “pressing per- 
sonal matters,” but every Spaniard knows 
that the real reason is King Alfonso’s dis- 
satisfaction with the way things were 
going and the growing opposition to 
Primo’s arbitrary policies. 

Two days before the fall, the Dictator 
staked his future on the support of the 
army. He asked seventeen of the leading 
military and naval officers of Spain to 
vote on whether he had their confidence 
and should continue in office. The re- 
sult, understood to be unfavorable, was 
a blow to his pride. He had already lost 
the support of the banking and business 
interests when the value of the peseta, 
or a standard Spanish coin, had fallen 
heavily on the exchange. The country 
was seething with discontent and threat- 
ened revolution. The radical students of 
the University of Madrid have been in a 
state of constant strike against the gov- 
ernment and were repressed only by mili- 
tary force. The Union Patriotica, his 
unofficial political organization, has been 
wavering. In short, Primo’s day is done. 

General Berenguer is popular with the 
army and the public, but is not considered 
a strong character. It will be surprising 


if his government lasts many months. He 
goes into office, however, with the avowed 
purpose of restoring some show of con- 
stitutional government at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 











King George V at the microphone opening the hisioric London Naval Conference. 


THE CHACO—Dispute Again 

Flares Up. The ancient feud be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay over the 
ownership of El Gran Chaco, the great 
wedge of jungle between the Paraguay 
and Pilcomayo Rivers, has broken out 
again after more than a year of fruitless 
negotiations. At Isla Poi, an outpost far 
north on the Paraguay, a clash of troops 
occurred, in which one soldier on each 
side was killed. Each government ac- 
cuses the other of premeditated aggres- 
sion, and their reports on the incident 
are flatly contradictory. Paraguay im- 
mediately informed the League of Nations 
headquarters at Geneva. The President 
of the League Council, Foreign Minister 
Zaleski of Poland, addressed a note to 
both countries, reminding them of their 
obligations under the League Covenant 
to settle the dispute by peaceful means. 
Whether the League takes further action 
in the case may depend partly on an 
agreement in London between Secretary 
Stimson, Foreign Minister Briand, and 
other prominent delegates attending the 
Naval Parley. 


MEXICO—Breaks with Russia. The 
republic of Mexico has _ severed 
diplomatic relations with the U. S. S. R. 
The Mexican Foreign Office recalled its 
Minister from Moscow and has put the 


‘Soviet Legation at Mexico City under 


such surveillance that it is likely Russia 
will take corresponding action. The tiff 
is said to have grown out of recent anti- 
Mexican demonstrations by Communists 
before Mexican embassies in various cap- 
itals including Washington and Rio de 
Janeiro, which Foreign Minister Estrada 
asserts were incited by Moscow. The 
Portes Gil Government has been vigor- 
ous in deporting foreigners whom it be- 
lieves to have been assisting rebellious 
groups. The break is important in that 
Mexico is itself committed to a program 
of social revolution, though not so violent 
as that of the Soviets, and is the only 


Latin-American country that has recog- 
nized the Russian Reds. 


MANCHURIA—Railroad Status 

Restored. The agreement forced 
upon the Manchurian Government by 
Russia for the solution of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway conflict after the recent 
invasion (Schol., Jan 4) has been put 
in operation. The situation is now about 
where it stood before the Chinese raid 
on the Russian Consulate at Harbin last 
August, which threw the two nations into 
virtual warfare. A Russian manager for 
the railway has been reappointed, al- 
though Moscow did not insist on Ems- 
hanov, the former manager whose activ- 
ities were distasteful to the Chinese. 
China and Russia share jointly in the 
board of directors of the railroad. 
Melinikov, the Russian Consul General, 
has returned to his post at Harbin. A 
conference is scheduled to be held some- 
where in Russia soon to agree upon fur- 
ther details. The Nanking Government, 
meanwhile, is still opposed to the inde- 
pendent action of the Manchurians at 
Mukden and has declined to ratify the 
agreement. 


INDIA—Disorder on “Independence 

Day.” Attempts of various National- 
ist groups to signalize the “Independence 
Day” proclaimed by the All-India Na- 
tional Congress at Lahore (Schol., Jan. 
18 and Feb. 1) were accompanied by out- 
breaks of rioting in many centers, par- 
ticularly Bombay and Delhi. At the 
former, Communist millworkers, who de- 
nounce the Gandhi-Nehru program as 
“lukewarm,” attacked the platform where 
a monster crowd was holding a National- 
ist mass-meeting and tore down the new 
national flag. Parades and demonstra- 
tions were mostly allowed by the Govern- 
ment to be held. Mahatma Gandhi de- 
clared his “unquenchable faith in civil 
resistance.” 
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sees the development of new and 
fascinating art and craft ideas 
based on the famous 


“OLD FAITHFUL” ART 
MATERIALS 


Our experts have put every effort 
into producing the finest of art 
materials and organizing a service 
bureau to help art teachers make 
their work successful. When you 


use 


“PRANG” WATER 
COLORS 
and 
“PRANG” TEMPERA 


Made By The American Crayon Company 


you not only equip yourself with 
reliable colors, you are also help- 
ing the manufacturer to continue 
the present FREE ART SER- 
VICE for you. 


* Write for set of Free Art Helps. 
They may help you win an award. 
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THE PEPPER POT 


Under this head The Scholastic prints 

letters from readers containing com- 

ments or corrections of general inter- 
est, phrased with brevity. 











To Tue Epitor: 

I think you have a very good magazine 
when it comes to the matter of news. As 
for the literary section of your magazine, 
I think it not so good. 

Why not write a really interesting story 
for the first one in the book? It is gen- 
erally very “dry” and uninteresting. Why 
not include a good mystery story, a sea 
story, or even a serial story? 

—H.M.L., Hackensack, New Jersey. 


(Though it is true that most of the 
stories printed so far this year have not 
contained much action of the kind that 
would make a thrilling moving picture, 
The Scholastic hasn’t the slightest objec- 
tion to good short stories of action. Within 
the past year or two, for instance, we have 
published mystery stories (Eden Phillpotts’ 
“The Red Dragon” and John Russell’s 
“Doubloon Gold’) ; sea stories (Walter A. 
Dyer’s “Gulliver the Great” and H. G. 
Dwight’s “The Leopard of the Sea”); 
detective stories (Richard Washburn 
Child’s “Fiber’’) ; adventure stories (Viola 
Paradise’s “Matches” and Charles J. Fin- 
ger’s “The Shame of Gold”); scientific 
stories (H. G. Wells’ “The Star’) ; slangy 
stories (Ring Lardner’s “Haircut’); sev- 
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eral which ran in two or more install- 
ments ; and in the present issues is appear- 
ing serially a tale by a master of romance 
(“Gallegher”) in which everything pos- 
sible happens but the biting of the dust 
by redskins! 

We thought, and still think that the 
stories we print are neither dry nor un- 
interesting. The reading of stories is a 
much more complicated process than is 
the reading we learned in primary school, 
especially if the writer has something to 
say which does not fit into a plot. Many 
stories do have plots, and all the reader 
has to do is to jump on and ride to the 
finish. When there is no plot, but the 
stress is on character, mood, or the inner 
world, a new way of becoming interested 
must be learned. The important thing is to 
understand the author’s intention; he must 
be allowed to tell his story in his own way. 
Our appreciation will vary directly with 
our understanding of literature and life. 

The authors of stories chosen by The 
Scholastic express things that do not al- 
ways fit into conventional plots. We are 
not trying to edit a Liberty, an Adventure, 
or one of the dozens of other magazines 
that specialize in action and sensation. The 
Scholastic tries to give its readers an op- 
portunity to become familiar with litera- 
ture that has more distinction, style, and 
permanence than they are likely to find in 
the popular magazines. Are such things 
worth reading? Are they interesting? We 
think they are, and we should like to know 
what other students think about this.— 
The Editors.) 


To THe Epiror: 

I don’t claim to be an authority on Eng- 
lish grammar, but in reading the announce- 
ment of your new contest, “Who I Would 
Like to Be,” in the February 1 issue, I 
was struck by a question as to whether 
that title is correctly worded. It seems 
to me that there is an old rule that the 
subject of an infinitive should be in the 
objective case, and that the proper form 
of the verb to express “simple futurity 
or expectation” is shall or should when 
used in the first person. If I am right, 
this title should read: “Whom I Should 
Like to Be.” Please tell me. 

—W.M., Richmond, Virginia. 


(Here’s a pretty pickle! A classroom 
magazine charged with grammatical errors! 
Well, we never maintained that we are 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and it’s en- 
tirely possible that we’re wrong. We shan’t 
commit ourselves just yet, however, for 
first we wish to get an expression of 
opinion from other readers. To the student 
who submits, before March 15, the best 
statement on this question demonstrating 
that “Who I Would Like to Be” is right 
or wrong, and why, The Scholastic will 
give a copy of Fowler’s A Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage, one of the best 
works of the kind. Your answers must 
quote your authorities, page and verse, 
and must be limited to 500 words in length. 
No teachers are eligible for this contest! 

Just to start you off, we may point to 
the following facts: The title in question 
is not a complete sentence, either declara- 
tive or interrogative, but a detached clause. 
The “who” is not the subject of the in- 
finitive, but a reversed predicate substan- 
tive. The verb is intended to express, not 
simple futurity, but definite volition, desire, 
or choice. And there are some expressions 
that, though technically incorrect, are sanc- 
tioned by common usage. Meanwhile, don’t 
get so interested in grammar that you 
forget to send in your own essay on “Who 
or Whom I Would or Should Like to Be.” 
—The Editors.) 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 





Flying Over Africa—Lady Mary Heath, 


the first woman in England to receive a 
pilot’s license, had dreamed of flying the 
length of Africa alone ia a tiny biplane. 
Between Cape Town aad Cairo were haz- 
ards that made it imperative for her to 
gain, before going, every possible flying 
experience. She did aerial stunts, para- 
chute jumps, and high flying. Then came 
the flight. In “My Cape Town to London 
Flight,” (February /sia) Lady Heath tells 
her own story. 

One of Our Weaknesses.—The rise of 
the English Labor Party and of Ramsay 
MacDonald, recently h: ted and despised, is 
a phenomenon which could not be repeated 
in the United States, believes Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, editor of The Nation, in a 
striking comparison of the people and gov- 
ernmental systems of England and America, 
“If Ramsay MacDonald Were an Ameri- 
can,” in Harper’s for February. 

Telling Age.—In an attack of the prob- 
lem of estimating the age of the earth are 
combining geologists, physicists, and chem- 
ists. They hope to reach an answer by esti- 
mating atomic disintegration of uranium 
in rocks. What they have accomplished 
and what they hope to accomplish are told 
in Alfred C. Lane’s “How Old Is the 
Earth?” in the February Scientific Ameri- 
can. 

Mongolia.—Frans Larson went to Mon- 
golia from Sweden to serve for seven years 
as a missionary. Then, interested in the 
Mongolian language, he lived and studied 
under the patronage of Mongolian nobility. 
In such favor did he stand that the Em- 
peror created him a Mongol duke. “The 
Mongolian Nobility,” the first of a series 
of picturesque and informative articles on 
what he observed, is in the Alflentic 
Monthly for February. 


Pushing Drama.—Eva Le Gallienne re- 
nounced what promised to be a brilliant 
personal career on Broadway to give Amer- 
ica a repertory theatre which is cultural 
and non-commercial. So well has she suc- 
ceeded that many people consider her the 
outstanding woman in the theatre today. 
“A Rebel from Broadway,” by Rose C. 
Feld, in the February North American 
Review, describes her life and ideas. 


Digging in Egypt—When Arthur Wei- 
gall first went as a youth to help excavate 
remains of ancient civilizations, he found 
the work rough and disappointing. In the 
Valley of the Tombs at Luxor, however, 
he soon forgot his first impressions in the 
fun and excitement of seeing uncovered 
the resting places of many of Egypt’s kings 
and queens. “The Romance of Excavation,” 
in World’s Work for February is his ac- 
count of his experiences. 


A World of Terror?—One of the most 
important questions intelligent minds are 
asking today is this; Is man to be the 
master of the civilization he has created, 
or its victim? They See danger in the dis- 
coveries of science and the growth of the 
machine. In the February Scribner’s two 
scientists, Nobel-Prize-Winner Robert A. 
Millikan and Dr. Michael Pupin, write 
“Alleged Sins of Science” and “Romance 
of the Machine,” to remove their fears. 

Washington.— ‘At Home with Wash- 
ington,” by H. A. Ogden, in St. Nicholas 
for February recreates the life at Mount 
Vernon during the forty-five years George 
Washington lived there. The home-com- 
ing from his wedding, Christmas festivities, 
and elaborate entertaining are all described. 
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“Is Simpson 
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the twelve months 





6 enn under-weight, under-height boy 
gets the worst of it all the time. And 
yet there’s no real reason why any normal 


boy shouldn’t be able to hold up his end. 


At least, that’s what more than twenty- 
five thousand boys who use the personal 
score board have found out. Every month 
they chalk up their gains in height and 
weight on their personal score board. All 
the rules are printed on the back and, sur- 
rounding their own personal records, are 
the records of all the most important ath- 
letic events—names of the champions and 
ex-champiohs, dates, figures, and all the 
information that every real boy wants at 
his finger tips. 


See what a PERSONAL 
ScorE BoarD will do for you 


First of all, you learn what helps you 
develop and what retards your progress. 
Simple rules like—plenty of exercise in the 
open, nourishing foods, regular 
rest and sleep. One last rule that 
all athletes rigidly observe—no 


My Personal Score Board 
4 vr 






This 
PERSONAL 
CORE BOARD 


will help 
you hold your own 


personal score board act like a thermometer 
on the Fourth-of-July. Drink Instant 
Postum made-with-hot-milk. Combines 
theall-around heightand weight-making 
elements of milk with the natural whole- 
someness of deliciously roasted whole 
wheat and bran, slightly sweetened. Easy 
to make—just put a level teaspoon of 
Instant Postum into a warm-cup, add hot 
(not boiling) milk, stir, and your training- 
table drink is ready. 

Every month, your personal score board 
will reveal new pounds of hard muscle and 
solid inches of good, sturdy bone gained 
by this new training-table routine. And 
how much stronger and finer you feel. 

If you’ll mail this coupon immediately, 
we'll not only send you your personal 
score board, but we'll also enclose a week’s 
supply of Instant Postum so you can 
begin your training the moment you 
receive your personal score board. Is it a 
go? Here’s the coupon. 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 








caffein stimulants, because they 
tear down instead of building up 
the body. 

But there is a real training- 
table drink that will make your 





Name—— 
Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and a pitanhantens “ess 
Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum 
intwo forms. Instant Postum, made instantly City. State. 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.—S, 2-30 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 











in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 


Fill in completely—print name and addres. am 





easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. 








© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


In Canada, address Canavtan Postum Company, Lrp., 


The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Deaths of the Month 


Briccs, Crare, 55; cartonist of the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune and originator of the 
well-known “Mr. and Mrs.” ; “When a Fel- 
ler Needs a Friend” ; “Ain’t It a Grand and 
Glorious Feeling?” etc. He began as an 
illustrator on a Chicago newspaper, dis- 
covering much later his real vocation. His 
talent lay in his extraordinary power of 
depicting in his cartoons the little absurdi- 
ties of character common to us all. 


Bryan, Mary Barrp, 64; widow of the 
late William Jennings Bryan, former Sec- 
retary of State and three times Democratic 
candidate for the presidency. 


DestiInn, Emmy, 52, Jan. 29; famous 
Czech opera singer; sang opposite Caruso 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
for several years. Created the title role in 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” 

Emerson, Dr. Epwarp Watpo, 85, Jan. 
27; literary executor of his father, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, poet and philosopher. He 


was also an instructor of painting at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Fe.ton, Mrs. Resecca Latimer, 94, Jan. 
26; the only woman who ever served in 
the United States Senate. She was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Georgia in 1922 
to serve for one day during a sudden va- 
cancy. An ardent feminist in her day, she 
was respected by all and affectionately 
known as “Grandma” all over the state. 


France, Emma La Prevorte, 58, Jan. 
24; wife of the famous French satirist, 
Anatole France. She had been the faith- 
ful housekeeper of an old friend of his, and 
married the author when he was 78. Mme. 
France lived for twelve years in the United 
States. 

Hutcuins, Dr. Harry B., 82, Jan. 25; 
President Emeritus of the University of 
Michigan. The development of the law 
school and over $2,000,000 donated by the 
alumni was largely due to his energy and 
ability. 

Matuer, STepHEN T., 62; noted for the 
founding and able direction of the National 








EVEN A LITTLE HORSESHOE 
NAIL 


Benjamin Franklin knew the value of caution 


‘‘For want of a nail,’’ he said, ‘‘a shoe was 
lost; for want of a shoe the horse was 
lost, and its rider was slain by his 
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enemy 


Men are learning to be cautious in all things. 
This, in large measure, accounts for the 
fact that Americans believe in life in- 
surance and buy it. 


Start Thinking about It in Youth 
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Park Service in the Department of the 
Interior. He retired two years ago. Be- 
cause of his untiring efforts Sequoia Na- 
tional Park was privately purchased and 
presented as a gift to the United States. 
Menarp, Emre Rene, 68, Jan. 13; 
French painter. His work has been one of 
the centers of interest in practically all In- 
ternational exhibits, and he has exhibited 
each year in the Paris Salon since he was 


- twenty-one. 


MocguErEAu, Dom Awnonre, 80; of the 
Monastery of Solesmes, France. Devoted 
his life to the world-wide restoration of 
Gregorian chant, now formally adopted by 
the Catholic Church. 

Orton, Witt1am ALLEN, 52, Jan. 7; 
plant pathologist for twenty-five years at 
the Department of Agriculture. He made 
many useful investigations on plant life, 
specializing in the tropical varieties. 


The 1930 Census 


(Continued from page 17) 
through the assorting machines. 
Fast-moving rollers carry the cards 
over the robot’s swift mechanical 
fingers. As these fingers reach the 
holes designating nationality, the 
cards drop into various containers— 
the German-born in one, the British- 
born in another, and so on. 

Or suppose that the Bureau wants 
to find out how many people in New 
York are white. The cards are re- 
run through the assorters, and the 
machines separate the various races 
according to the punched holes. 

To sort the cards according to oc- 
cupations or professions, the cards 
again are rerun and reassorted. As 
many as twelve different groupings 
can be made by one of the new ma- 
chines. The assorters, however, do 
no counting. That part of the job 
is left for the automatic tabulators, 
which are operated electrically. Tiny 
wire brushes form electrical contacts 
through the holes in the cards and 
electrically record the totals to be 
ascertained. 

Primarily the census was started 
to learn the population of the coun- 
try. In 1790 federal marshals were 
assigned the task. They were allowed 
thirteen months for the enumeration 
and returned a total population of 
3,929,214. 

The most conservative estimates 
place the 1930 population at twice 
what it was in 1890, only forty years 
ago, and thirty times as great as it 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Greek Architecture 
(Continued from page 11) 

began the science of city-planning. 
Pericles imported an architect from 
Miletus to direct the lay-out of the 
Piraeus, and the buildings on the 
Acropolis are obviously arranged so 
as to give the Parthenon a suitable 
setting. They also showed a shrewd 
sense of effect in placing their 
temples where they would command 
the landscape most effectively. But 
often (Delphi is a good example) 
traditional and religious demands 
kept them from grouping their build- 
ings with the discrimination which 
we would expect. In landscape gar- 
dening they were at a disadvantage 
owing to the scarcity of vegetation 
and the lack of water necessary to 
maintain parks; they liked a more 
austere beauty than we ordinarily 
care for in landscape design. 

We have indicated some of the rea- 
sons why Greek architecture has had 
so great an influence. But, granting 
its permanent and deserved reputa- 
tion, we must also recognize its limi- 
tations. The range of Greek archi- 
tecture was small; achieving as near 
perfection as possible within a cer- 
tain field, the Greeks never experi- 
mented widely in other types of con- 
struction. They were “timid en- 
gineers.” It remained for the Romans 
to develop the arch, which made 
possible buildings of much greater 
size than the post-and-lintel construc- 
tion of the Greeks. To appreciate 
how much more impressive effects 
of mass and depth resulted from the 
application of this structural prin- 
ciple, compare the interior of the 
Pennsylvania Terminal in New York, 
an adaptation of the Basilica of Con- 
stantine in the Roman Forum, with 
the Lincoln Memorial. It remained 
for the Gothic builders to elaborate 
this use of the arch in cathedrals, the 
complexity and rich variety of which 
far surpass the Greek temples. It 
remained for us to discover the ferro- 
concrete process which has resulted 
in the soaring masses of our modern 
skyscrapers. The Greeks said by no 
means the final word in architecture; 
but what they did say was so clear, 
so persuasive, so exquisitely phrased, 
that it properly still remains a large 
part of the vocabularly and style of 
our contemporary architects. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Continue your regional study, draw- 
ing maps of Athens and the Acropolis 
and describing Pericles’ building projects. 

2. Begin an art notebook, sketching and 
photographing buildings in your own local- 
ity which show classical influences. Com- 


pare them with illustrations of Greek 
architecture. Excellent inexpensive illus- 
trations can be bought from the Bureau of 
University Travel, Newton, Mass. (Send 
for their catalog of University Prints.) 


3. What buildings in your 'ocality do 
you think have properly borrowed Greek 
forms? In what respect are they non- 
Greek? non-American? 


4. Can you find any buildings in your 
locality which are not copied from the 
architecture of other countries? If so, 
do you consider them more or less ap- 
propriate than the others? more or less 
beautiful ? 


5. Study your own home, your high 
school, your bank, your church. Are any 
of them derived from the Greek or other 
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past architectural styles? Suggest im- 
provements in them, -and draw sketches 
showing what you would do to make them 
more adequate and attractive 


Reading List 
The most important books are starred. 
Anderson, W. J., Spiers, R. P. and Dinsmoor, 
W. B. The Architecture of Ancient Greece. 
Scribner, 1927. 
Edgell, G. H. The American Architecture of 
Today. Scribner, 1928. 

*Fowler, H. N. and Wheeler, J. R. Greek 
Archaeology. American Book Co., 1909. 
*Kimball, F. and Edgell, G. H. A History of 
Architecture. Harper, 1918. 
Also get acquainted with 
magazines in your local library, such as the 
Architectural Record and the Architectural 
Forum, to see what architects are doing today 

in America. 
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Courtesy of ''Drawin 
In Pen es, Ink.”’ ° 


ITH fare delicacy and finesse, John R. Neill has executed the above fine 


line drawing in Higgins’ Ink. 


_Light pen and ink treatment, remarkable for its delicacy and in many instances its ex- 
quisite detail, owes its effect partly to the thinness of the lines—whether they be in long, 
sweeping strokes, short ones or cross-hatch,—and partly to the white paper or illustration 
board intervening between and combining with their thinness and delicacy to create a breadth 
and airy lightness. Just one danger should be guarded against; in fine line work there is a 
tendency to crowd the lines closely together, resulting in a “tight,” hard drawing, strained in 
effect and appearance. There is probably no technique better suited to detail work than fine* 
line handling. It may be simply or elaborately done, as the requirements dictate, and for this 
reason it is highly favored by architects and engineers for details, charts, graphs, diagrams, 
elevations, perspectives, etc. Both Higgins’ Waterproof Black Drawing Ink and Higgins’ 
General (Soluble) Drawing Ink are equally suitable for fine line work. Where very fine lines 
are desirable and waterproof qualities are not essential in the drawing, Higgins’ General 
Drawing Ink is recommended because it flows somewhat more freely than the Waterproof. 


This advertisement, one of a series, reproduces a page of ''Techniques’’, an exquisitely 
printed and profusely illustrated 20 page book on art work in drawing ink which includes 


numerous examples of the work of the country’s 


foremost artists and illustrators. It will be 


sent free of charge to instructors and to participants in the Higgins’ Award Contest. Other 


readers, who mention this magazine, may also o 


btain a copy by sending 25 cents in stamps 


or coin to Chas. M. Higgins & Co. Use the coupon below. 
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No. 6—Closing Date, 
March 24, 1930 


ONTESTANTS in the “Name 

This Building” Contest must 
guess the name and location of the 
building and the name of the archi- 
tect. They must write a 100-word 
essay on “Why I Think This Is a 
Beautiful Building.” The writer of 
the best essay received will be 
awarded $5.00 in cash. Address 
Scholastic Architecture Editor, Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Place ... 
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Here Mr. Watson has employed a method 
quite different from ordinary pencil tech- 
nique which would havedefeated the aim of 
this study. Avoiding the usual bold strokes, 
he handled the pencil lightly, smoothing 
in tone values with a sparing use of the 
paper stump. Again the unfailing uni- 
formity of Eldorado played its part in 
successfully reproducing a difficult sub- 
ject—in suggesting the hard yet 
subtle surface lights of the jade Buddha. 


Are you entered in the Eldorado Prize 
Award competition? Prizes of $50, $25, 
$15 and five prizes of $5 each, for the best 
original drawings by high-school stu- 
dents. March 11, 1930, is the final date 
on which drawings will be accepted. Full 
details in the booklet of Scholastic Awards 
furnished free by this publication. For free 
full-length samples of Eldorado Pencils 
write Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Pencil 
Department 115-J, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


The Scholastic 


Results of Contest No. 4 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
answer to the “Name This Building” Con- 
test No. 4 in the December 14 issue is 
awarded to Charlotte Dubin, Central High 
School, Washington, D. C., whose essay is 
printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to the 
following: Ramon Iglesias Borges, Caguas 
(Porto Rico) High School; Cecilia Desch, 
Topeka (Kan.) Catholic High School; 
Jack Medcalf, Tillamook (Ore.) High 
School; Mary Burke, Mattoon (Ill.) High 
School; Thelma Anderson, Woodstock 
High School, North Woodstock, N. H. 





FIRST PRIZE 
Building—CHATEAU OF BLOIS 
City—BLOIS 
Country or State—FRANCE 





Why I Think This Is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Charlotte Dubin 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. 
és RANCIS FIRST’S wing of the Cha- 
teau of Blois,” wrote the author, “is, 
truly, the joy of living expressed in stone.” 
I looked again at the pictures, noted the 
exquisite carving, the perfect proportions, 
the massive yet dainty octagonal stairway 
whose curving is like that of a shell. I 
reread the article which contrasted the hor- 
rible history of the rest of the chateau with 
the gay life of Francis. And, seeing the 
beauty of the architecture, remembering the 
happiness of the builder, I could not but 
agree that this wing is, indeed, a beautiful, 
happy story in stone. 


The 1930 Census 


(Concluded from page 26) 
was at the time of the first census. 
History records no other instance of 
a population increasing so rapidly. 

Starting with the census of 1850, 
the name of each individual in the 
family was recorded. Each person was 
asked to give the value of his real and 
personal property. The books for 1860 
show that Abraham Lincoln returned 
$12,000 for his personal property and 
$5,000 for his real estate. 

When the system of individual enu- 
meration was adopted in 1850, a sum- 
ber of ‘new classifications were added, 
including illiteracy, school attendance, 
occupation, age, and place of birth. In 
1870 the question of nativity of parents 
was added. 

In later censuses the foreign born 
have been classified according to coun- 
try of birth, year of immigration to 
the United States, whether naturalized 
or alien, and their ability to speak the 
English language. 

The present questions of census tak- 
ers cover an even wider field, including 
marital conditions, religion, occupation, 
and the like. They will give a micro- 
scopic view revealing priceless infor- 
mation which eventually will benefit 
most of the citizens of the United 
States. 

(Text from Popular Science Monthly.) 
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Gallegher—A Newspaper Story 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
PART II—Continued from Last Issue 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR 


HE missing secretary, suspected of 

murdering Richard Burrbank and tak- 
ing $200,000, was being sought everywhere. 
He might be in Philadelphia. To Galle- 
gher, street gamin and office boy of the 
“Press,” the possibility was alluring ; noth- 
ing interested him more than crime. The 
man, reasoned Gallegher, would try to 
conceal his one distinguishing mark;a miss- 
ing finger. He kept his eyes open for sus- 
pictous glove-wearers. A week later, on 
the trail of a burglar, Detective Heffle- 
finger came to Philadelphia, and Galle- 
gher abandoned his work to be with sthe 
great man, a liberty which cost him his 
job. On his way home, the boy saw a 
well-dressed man, three of his fingers 
closed around a cane and the fourth stand- 
ing out stiffly. Gallegher followed him on 
the train and finally saw him enter an inn 
at Torresdale, where the heavyweight 
championship was to be decided privately 
that night at an illegal fight. From the 
inn-keeper’s son Gallegher discovered a 
way to see the fight by crawling through 
a barn window and heard enough about 
the stranger to strengthen his suspicions. 
He wired Hefflefinger, arranging a meet- 
ing, and hurried to explain his find to the 
sporting editor of the “Press,’ who was 
to attend the fight. If the man was the 
murderer, the paper had a chance for a 
great “scoop.” Gallegher, the sporting 
edtior, and Hefflefinger rode out to the inn, 
and the editor went in. 





HE detective and Gallegher put out the 

cab’s lamps and led the horse toward 
a long, low shed in the rear of the yard, 
which they now noticed was almost filled 
with teams of various makes, from the 
Hobson’s choice of a livery stable to the 
brougham of the man about town. 

“No,” said Gallegher, as the cabman 
stopped to hitch the horse beside the 
others, “we want it nearest that lower 
gate. When we newspaper men leave this 
place we'll leave it in a hurry, and the 
man who is nearest town is likely to get 
there first. You won’t be a-following of 
no hearse when you make your return 
trip.” 

Gallegher tied the horse to the very 
gate-post itself, leaving the gate open and 
allowing a clear road and a flying start for 
the prospective race to Newspaper Row. 

The driver disappeared under the shelter 
of the porch, and Gallegher and the de- 
tective moved off cautiously to the rear of 
the barn. “This must be the window,” said 
Hefflefinger, pointing to a broad wooden 
shutter some feet from the ground. 

“Just you give me a boost once, and 
I'll get that open in a jiffy,” said Galle- 
gher. 

The detective placed his hands on his 
knees, and Gallegher stood upon his shoul- 
ders, and with the blade of his knife 
lifted the wooden button that fastened the 
window on the inside, and pulled the shut- 
ter open. 

Then he put one leg inside over the sill, 
and, leaning down, helped to draw his 
fellow-conspirator up to a level with the 
window. “I feel just like I was a bur- 
glar” chuckled Gallegher, as he dropped 


noiselessly to the floor below and refas- 
tened the shutter. The barn was a large 
one, with row of stalls on either side in 
which horses and cows were dozing. 
There was a hay-mow over each row of 
stalls, and at one end of the barn, a num- 
ber of fence-rails had been thrown across 
from one mow to the other. 

These rails were covered with hay. 

In the middle of the floor was the ring. 
It was not really a ring, but a square, with 
wooden posts at its four corners through 
which ran a heavy rope. The space en- 
closed by the ropes was covered with saw- 
dust. 

“Now, then,” said Gallegher, “you come 
with me.” His companion followed quick- 
ly as Gallegher climbed to one of the hay- 
mows, and crawling carefully out on the 
fencerail, stretched himself at full length, 
face downward. In this position, by mov- 
ing the straw a little, he could look down, 
without being himself seen, upon the heads 
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of whomsoever stood below. “This is bet- 
ter’n a private box, ain’t it?” said Galle- 
gher. 

The boy from the newspaper office and 
the detective lay there in silence, biting at 
straws and tossing anxiously on their com- 
fortable bed. 

It seemed fully two hours before they 
came. Gallegher had listened without 
breathing, and with every muscle on a 
strain, at least a dozen times, when some 
movement in the yard had led him to be- 
lieve that they were at the door. 

And he had numerous doubts and fears. 
Sometimes it was that the police had 
learned of the fight, and had raided Kep- 
pler’s in his absence, and again it was that 
the fight had been postponed, or, worst of 
all, that it would be put off until so late 
that Mr. Dwyer could not get back in time 
for the last edition of the paper. Their 
coming, when at last they came, was her- 
alded by an advance-guard of twe sporting 
men, who stationed themselves at either 
side of the big door. 

“Hurry up, now, gents,” one of the men 
said with a shiver, “don’t keep this door 
open no longer’n is needful.” 

It was not a very large crowd, but it 
was wonderfully well selected. It ran, in 
the majority of its component parts, to 
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heavy white coats with pearl buttons. The 
white coats were shouldered by long blue 
coats with astrakhan fur trimmings, the 
wearers of which preserved a cliqueness 
not remarkable when one considers that 
they believed everyone else present to be 
either a crook or a prize-fighter. 

And among these men, whose only 
thought was of the brutal sport to come, 
was Hade with Dwyer standing at ease 
at his shoulder—Hade, white, and visibly 
in deep anxiety, hiding his pale face be- 
neath a cloth traveling-cap, and with his 
chin muffled in a woolen scarf. He had 
dared to come because he feared his dan- 
ger from the already suspicious Keppler 
was less than if he stayed away. And so 
he was there, hovering restlessly on the 
border of the crowd, feeling his danger 
and sick with fear. 

When Hefflefinger first saw him he 
started up on his hands and elbows and 
made a movement forward as if he would 
leap down then and there and carry off 
his prisoner single-handed. 

“Lie down,” growled Gallegher; “an 
officer of any sort wouldn’t live three min- 
utes in that crowd.” 

The detective drew back slowly and 
buried himself again in the straw, but 
never once through the long fight which 
followed did his eyes leave the person of 
the murderer. The newspaper men took 
their places in the foremost row close 
around the ring, and kept looking at their 
watches and begging the master of cere- 
monies to “shake it up, do.” 

There was a great deal of betting, and 
all the men handled the great roll of bills 
they wagered with a flippant recklessness 
which could be accounted for in Galle- 
gher’s mind only by temporary mental de- 
rangement. Some one pulled a box out 
into the ring and the master of ceremonies 
mounted it, and pointed out in forcible 
language that as they were almost all al- 
ready under bonds to keep the peace, it 
behooved all to curb their excitement and 
to maintain a severe silence unless they 
wanted to bring the police upon them and 
have themselves “sent down.” 

Then two very disreputable-looking per- 





sons tossed their respective principals’ high 
hats. into the ring, and the crowd, recog- 
nizing in this relic of the days when brave 
knights threw down their gauntlets in the 
lists as a sign that the fight was about to 
begin, cheered tumultuously. 

This was followed by a sudden surg- 
ing forward, and a mutter of admiration 
much more flattering than the cheers had 
been, when the principals followed their 
hats, and slipping out of their great-coats, 
stood forth in all the physical beauty of 
the perfect brute. 

Their pink skin was as soft and healthy 
looking as a baby’s, and glowed in the 
light of the lanterns like tinted ivory, and 
underneath this silken covering the great 
biceps and muscles moved in and out and 
looked like the coils of a snake around the 
branch of a tree. 

Gentlemen and blackguard shouldered 
each other for a nearer view; the coach- 
men, whose metal buttons were unpleasant- 
ly suggestive of police, put their hands, in 
the excitement of the moment, on the 
shoulders of their masters; the perspira- 
tion stood out in great drops on the fore- 
heads of the backers, and the newspaper- 
men bit nervously at their pencils. 

“Take your places,” commanded the 
master of ceremonies. 


In the moment in which the two men 


faced each other the crowd became so still 
that save for the beating of the rain up- 
on the shingled roof and the stamping of 
a horse in one of the stalls, the place 
was as silent as a church. 

“Time,” shouted the master of cere- 
monies. 

The two men» sprang into a posture 
of defense, which was lost as quickly as 
it was taken, one great arm shot out like 
a piston-rod; there was the sound of bare 
fists beating on naked flesh; there was an 
exultant indrawn gasp of savage pleasure 
and relief from the crowd, and the great 
fight had begun. 

After an hour of this desperate brutal 
business the champion ceased to be the 
favourite; the man whom he had taunted 
and bullied, and for whom the public had 
but little sympathy, was proving himself a 
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likely winner, and under his cruel blows, 
as sharp and clean as those from a cut- 
lass, his opponent was rapidly giving way. 

The men about the ropes were past all 
control now; they drowned Keppler’s pe- 
titions for silence with oaths and inarticu- 
late shouts of anger, as if the blows had 
fallen upon them, and in mad rejoicings, 
they swept from one end of the ring to 
the other, with every muscle leaping in 
unison with those of the man they fa- 
voured. 

In the excitement and tumult it is doubt- 
ful if any heard the three quickly repeated 
blows that fell heavily from the outside 
upon the big doors of the barn. If they 
did, it was already too late to mend mat- 
ters, for the door fell, torn from. its 
hinges, and as it fell a captain of police 
sprang into the light from out of the 
storm, with his lieutenants and their men 
crowding close at his shoulder. 


In the panic and stampede that followed, 


several of the men stood as helplessly im- 
movable as though they had seen a ghost; 
others made a mad rush into the arms of 
the officers and were beaten back against 
the ropes of the ring; others dived head- 
long into the stalls, among the horses and 
cattle, and still others shoved the rolls 
of money they held into the hands of the 
police and begged like children to be al- 
lowed to escape. 

The instant the door fell and the raid 
was declared Hefflefinger slipped over the 
cross rails on which he had been lying, 
hung for an instant by his hands, and then 
dropped into the center of the fighting 
mob on the floor. He was out of it in 
an instant with the agility of a pickpocket, 
was across the room and at Hade’s throat 
like a dog. The murderer, for the mo- 
ment, was the calmer man of the two. 

“Here,” he panted, “hands off, now. 
There’s no need for all this violence. 
There’s no great harm in looking at a 
fight, is there? There’s a hundred-dollar 
bill in my right hand; take it and let me 
slip out of this. No one is looking. 
Here.” 

But the detective. only held him the 
closer. 

“I want you for burglary,” he whis- 
pered under his breath. “You've got to 
come with me now, and quick. The less 
fuss you make, the better for both of us. 
If you don’t know who I am, you can 
feel my badge under my coat here. I’ve 
got authority. -It’s all regular, and when 
we're out of this d—d row I'll show you 
the papers.” 

He took one hand from Hade’s throat 
and pulled a pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket. 

“It’s a mistake. This is an outrage,” 
gasped the murderer, white and trembling, 
but dreadfully alive and desperate for his 
liberty. “Let me go, I tell you! Take 
your hands off of me! Do I look like a 
burglar, you fool?” 

“I know who you look like,” whis- 
pered the detective, with his face close to 
the face of his prisoner. “Now, will you 
go easy as a burglar, or shall I tell these 
men who you are and what I do want 
you for? Shall I call out your real name 
or not? Shall I tell them? Quick, speak 
up; shall 1?” 

There was something so exultant—some- 
thing so unnecessarily savage in the of- 
ficer’s face that the man he held saw that 
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the detective knew him for what he really 
was, and the hands that had held his 
throat slipped down around his shoulders, 
or he would have fallen. The man’s eyes 
opened and closed again, and he swayed 
weakly backward and forward, and choked 
as if his throat were dry and burning. 
Even to such a hardened connoisseur in 
crime as Gallegher, whe stood close by, 
drinking it in, there was something so 
abject in the man’s terror that he regarded 
him with what was almost a touch of pity. 

“For God’s sake,” Hade begged, “let 
me go. Come with me to my room and 
I'll give you half the money. I'll divide 
with you fairly. We can both get away. 
There’s a fortune for both of us there, 
We both can get away. You'll be rich 
for life. Do you understand—for life!” 

But the detective, to his credit, only 
shut his lips the tighter. 

“That’s enough,” he whispered, in re- 
turn. “That’s more than I expected. 
You’ve sentenced yourself already, come!” 

Two officers in uniform barred their 
exit at the door, but Hefflefinger smiled 
easily and showed his badge. 

“One of Byrnes’ men,” he said in ex- 
planation; “came over expressly to take 
this chap. He’s a burglar; ‘Arlie’ Lane, 
alias Carleton. I’ve shown the papers to 
the captain. It’s all regular. I’m just go- 
ing to get his traps at the hotel and walk 
him over to the station. I guess we'll 
push right on to New York tonight.” 

The officers nodded and smiled their ad- 
miration for the representative of what is 
perhaps, the best detective force in the 
world, and let him pass. 

Then Hefflefinger turned and spoke to 
Gallegher, who still stood as watchful as 
a dog at his side. “I’m going to his room 
to get the bonds and stuff,” he whispered; 
“then I’ll march him to the station and 
take that train. I’ve done my share; 
don’t forget yours!” 

“Oh, you'll get your money right 
enough,” said Gallegher. ‘And, sa-ay,” he 
added, with the appreciative nod of an ex- 
pert, “do you know, you did it rather 
well.” 

Mr. Dwyer had been writing while the 
raid was settling down, as he had been 
writing while waiting for the fight to be- 
gin. Now he walked over to where the 
other correspondents stood in angry con- 
clave. 

The newspaper men had informed the 
officers who hemmed them in that they 
represented the principal papers of the 
country, and were expostulating vigorously 
with the captain, who had planned the 
raid, and who declared they were under 
arrest. 

“Don’t be an ass, Scott,” said Mr. 
Dwyer, who was too excited to be polite 
or politic. “You know our being here 
isn’t a matter of choice. We came here 
on business, as you did, and you’ve no 
right to hold us.” 

“If we don’t get our stuff on the wire 
at once,” protested a New ‘York man, 
“We'll be too late for tomorrow’s papers, 
and—” 

Captain Scott said he did not care a 
profanely small amount for tomorrow’s 
paper, and that all he krew was that to 
the station-house the newspaper men would 
go. There they would have a hearing, 
and if the magistrate chose to let them 
off, that was the magistrate’s business, but 
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his duty was to take them into custody. 

“But then it will be too late, don’t you 
understand?” shouted Mr. Dwyer. 
“You’ve got to let us go now, at once.” 

“IT can’t do it, Mr. Dwyer,” said the 
captain, “and that’s all there is to it. Why 
haven’t I just sent the president of the 
Junior Republican Club to the patrol 
wagon, the man that put this coat on me, 
and do you think I can let you fellows go 
after that? You were all put under bonds 
to keep the peace not three days ago, and 
here you’re at it—fighting like badgers. 
It’s worth my place to let you off.” 

What Mr. Dwyer said next was so un- 
complimentary to the gallarit Captain 
Scott that that overwrought individual 
seized the sporting editor by the shoulder 
and shoved him into the hands of two of 
his men. 

This was more than the distinguished 
Mr. Dwyer could brook, and he excitedly 
raised his hand in resistance. But before 
he had time to do anything foolish his 
wrist was gripped by one strong, little 
hand and he was conscious that another 
was picking the pocket of his great-coat. 

He slapped his hands to his sides, and 
looking down, saw Gallegher standing 
close behind him and holding him by the 
wrist. Mr. Dwyer had forgotten the boy’s 
existence, and would have spoken sharply 
if something in Gallegher’s innocent eyes 
had not stopped him. 

Gallegher’s hand was still in that pock- 
et into which Mr. Dwyer had shoved his 
notebook filled with what he had written 
of Gallegher’s work and Hade’s final cap- 
ture, and with a running descriptive ac- 
count of the fight. With his eyes fixed 
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on Mr. Dwyer, Gallegher drew it out, and 
with a quick movement shoved it inside 
his waistcoat. Mr. Dwyer gave a nod of 
comprehension. Then glancing at his two 
guardsmen, and finding that they were still 
interested in the wordy battle of the cor- 
respondents with their chief, 2nd had seen 
nothing, he stooped and whispered to 
Gallegher: “The forms are locked at 
twenty minutes to three. If you don’t 
get there by that time it will be of no 
use, but if you’re on time you'll beat the 
town—and the country too.” 

Gallegher’s eves flashed significantly, 
and nodding his head to show he under- 
stood, started boldly on a run toward the 
door. But the officers who guarded it 
brought him to an abrupt stop, and much 
to Mr. Dwyer’s astonishment, drew from 
him a torrent of tears. 

“Let me go to me father. I want me 
father,” the boy shrieked hysterically. 
“They’ve arrested father. Oh, daddy, daddy. 
They’re a-goin’ to take you to prison.” 

“Who is your father, sonny?” asked 
one of the guardians of the gate. 

“Keppler’s me father,” sobbed Galle- 
gher. “They’re a-goin’ to lock him up, 
and J’ll never see him ne more.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said the officer, 
good-naturedly; “he’s there in that first 
patrol wagon. You can run over and say 
good night to him, and then you’d better 
get to bed. This ain’t no place for kids 
of your age.” 

“Thank you, sir,” sniffed Gallegher, 
tearfully, as the officers raised their clubs, 
and let him pass out into the darkness. 

(Concluded in the Next Issue) 
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For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


A. Cover Design 
The striking cover design suggests two or three 
short oral themes: 

's in Modern Art. Get material 
in the library, of course, but supplement your 
findings by interviewing an up-to-date local 
artist. 

2. P ad Museum of Modern Art (Schol., Jan. 


p. 2). 
3. What “‘The White Clown” Means to Me. 
Distinguish between prettiness and beauty. Is 
Walt Kuhn’s clown either pretty or beautiful? 
Is the figure well proportioned? In what way 
does it remind one of a statue? How do you 
interpret the clown’s expression? Are most of 
the world’s fun-makers jolly, light-hearted peo- 
ple? Compare Kuhn’s treatment of The White 
Clown with Laura Knight’s Le =~ of Whimsi- 
- —o (Scholastic Cover Design, Jan. 11, 


B. The Library Table 

Never overlook the suggestions in The Library 
Table. Are there evidences that our democracy 
is not wholly democratic? May we hope for a 
renascence of the drama in non-commercial 
repertory theatres? What are some of the latest 
and most thrilling accomplishments of aviators? 
Do modern adventurers have experiences as ex- 
citing as those attributed to Sir John Mandeville 
and Marco Polo? 

Reading of the recommended articles will fur- 
nish answers to these and many other questions. 
It will give you individual pleasure, and supply 
materials with which you can contribute to the 
enjoyment of your class. 


Cc. A, B and C. 

How do you know whether or not your friends 
have a sense of humor? At what points in 
A, B, and C were you most amused? Explain, 
if’ you can, just why these particular passages 
struck you as funny. Give your opinion of the 
appropriateness of the character ascribed to 


each letter. 
“Never let a word esca you that looks 
he advice is good. 


icious,” says Ruskin. 

Define, pronounce, and use: regatta, garrulous, 
unostentatious, parallelopiped, sarcophagus, in- 
carcerated. 

Try a humorous essay of your own, using 
material familiar to high school students. Your 
imagination may reveal hitherto unrealized values 
and relationships in chemical formulas, prefixes 
and suffixes, orchestral instruments, musical 
notes, colors, tools used in shop, etc. 


D. Gallegher (Part II) 

If the personality of R. H. D. appeals to you, 
read Fredrick Palmer’s sympathetic character 
interpretation, Richard Harding Davis (Scrib- 
ner’s, November, 1926). 

Suggestions for Study: 1. Read to your class 
three short descriptions which seem to you most 
realistic. 2. Account for the detective’s willing- 
ness to carry out Gallegher’s plan? 3. How are 
we made aware of Gallagher’s histrionic 7% 
4. Give your reasons for believing that R. b. 
did or did not ey! watching a prize . ¥ 
5. How do you think the story will end? 

Write a synopsis of Part II in not more 
than one hundred words. 


E. The Poetry Corner 

Louise Bogan is no stranger to those who 
are widel read in contemporary American 
poetry. ost readers of The Scholastic, how- 
ever, will meet her for the first time through 
The Poetry Corner. The selection of Miss 
Bogan’s Dark Summer by the Poetry Clan is 
assurance that she deserves careful consideration. 
Suggestions for Study: Are the experiences 
which give inspiration for these poems — 
ones? What similar experiences, if any, have 
you had? Which is more interesting, the sub- 
ject discussed or the attitude of the ? Call 
attention to evidences fine craftsmanship. 
Examine each poem for a cliche or trite expres- 
sion? Do you find any? Which poem do you 
like best and why? Which is the most cryptic? 
Consider the following criticisms. ~~ ane 
you do or do not agree with a 
poems om themselves into pie. 
game. * In Miss Bogan’s verse “aun is a 
“supreme ames of mood and form.” 3. She 
has “intricacy o! feeling, rather than of idea.” 
4. Her poetry has “an ae a —— 
is in essence mere obscurity. She ‘ - 
yond any doubt one of the principal Domes 
of contemporary American poetry.” 


F. The Scholastic Book Page 


Through the Book Page you are permitted 
jest, © [esp St the contents of some seal beaks. 
And w an at a's glimpse & is! The 
announcement tha‘ report due on such 


have you read? What, in your opinion, makes 
a . oe, bi phy? What temptations do modern 

of treating ——_ material offer 
to roa ne EB writers? you think that 
the extreme a of biography will affect 
its quality ? What biographies are recom- 


a. for the fact that Miss Ferris’ This 
Happened to Me is on the list of 
recommendations. aa do you think that this 
book might furnish good material for a_dis- 
cussional meeting of your Friendship Club? 
Write an account of your own efforts at problem 
solving. If Miss Ferris’ book is available, com- 
pare the effectiveness of your results with here. 


G. Frontispiece 


After you have read this chapter from Abe 
Linzoln Grows Up you will understand why 
Mrs. Becker lists Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln biog- 
raphies as desirable reading material. Character- 
ize Sandburg’s prose style. Is it what you 
would expect from his style in poetry writing? 
In what passages is the attitude that of a poet? 
Do you find anything remarkable in the circum- 
stances of Lincoln’s early years? How does 
the reading of this excerpt affect your sense of 

ity of pioneer life? 


H. “Kit” Morley, A Happy Journalist 


You have read The Haunted Bookshop and its 
sequel Parnassus on Wheels, have you not? 
Introduce a floor talk by telling the class some- 
thin; of your own impression of Christopher 
Morley’s work. What circumstances of his life 
aga in part at least, for his happy outlook ? 

ere critics slow to give unqualified praise 
o tens entertaining writings? What new 
pn have led to a more favorable opinion? 


I. Punch and Judy 

Perhaps you know what it is to be homesick ? 
If so, you will be in a position to judge whether 
or not this story is on to life. 

Study Questions: What evidence do you 
find in this story ‘een Mr. Morley knows how 
it feels to be young? 2. Cite incidents to 
prove that Mr. Morley is or is not correct in 
his assumption that there is an undertone of 
helpful kindness in the roar of our great cities, 
. Connie knew that Mrs. Leland was “gentry” 

her voice. Discuss the voice as an indicator 
be character and breeding. 4. What does the 
author mean by uncouth? Is the word commonly 
used with this meaning? 5. Prove by specific 
references that Mr. Morley has a sense of 
humor. 

Composition Suggestions: I. Use tke follow- 
ing sentences from the was’ as topic sentences 
for a written paragraph: The favorites of 
the screen are true Dirnatiensiions. 2. Winter 
afternoons in the city are cruel to the unfortu- 
nate. 3. No one has ever demonstrated that 
human affairs are much controlled by reason. 
4. It is the little things you take for granted 
at home that come back to hurt you when you are 
away. 

lh, Write an account of Judy s adventures as 
she told it ten years later. you are equal 
to the task, use just a touch py dialect. 

IIl. Keep a page in your note-book for strik- 
ing figures of speech. What examples do you 
find in this essay? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Matching Test 
A. 3. Opera singer who 
1. Berenguer ta recent] died. 
2. De Rivera Mt. Rainier. 
3. Romanoff ¢ — woman Sen- 
4. Eielson ato 
5. Capt. Stevens 6. x dynasty of czar- 
6. Filene ist Russia. 
7. Dino Grandi ( } 7. Leader of Italian 
8. Destinn ( delegation at the Na- 
9. Zaleski } val Conference. 
10. Felton 8. Well-known Boston 
merchant. 
9. Missing American 


Preside: of the aviator. 


1. 
Council of the League 10. New premier of 


of Nations. _ 
2. Leader of Hindu 11. Resigned as dicta- 
Nationalists. tor in Spain. 


(Note: There will be one item left over in 
column B.) 


. Place a plus or minus sign the ( ) 
the ~gt of each of the follgwing’ statements 
ib your opinion as to its truth or 


falsity. Tae it is false rewrite it correctly. 

q) is a nation in 
home ~ government is autocratic and tyran- 
(2) Germany is represented at the Naval 

‘London. 9 


Conference in 
(3) Spain is not represented at the Naval 






erence. ( 

2 paeke © Set oe Minor to 

A Se oe independ- 
ence. 


The Scholastac 


| 
The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


(5) The search for Eielson by the Russians 
age that there is an internati bond 


= of o — despite political misun- 
rsta 


(6) OF ine’ 32.000 persons killed last year 
rough utomobile accidents, about 65% . were 
compa of the machines. ( ) 


Ill. The Census . 


(For source material in census research work 
the Statistical Abstract of United States, pub- 
lished by the Government, is the best authority. 
However the World Almanac and similar publica- 
cations are also helpful.) 

Make a raph iatee the population of this 
country an percentage of increase for each 
decade. since 1790. Give any conclusions you 
arrive at after a study of your graph. Do the 
same for your state. 

The teacher will find that mat peels or charts 
showing vital, immigration, racial, urban, marital, 
home-owning, and family statistics wil be admi- 
rable projects for students and will at: the same 


de: 


time prove of great value and help to himself 
for future work in other classes. i. graphs 
may easily be brought up to date. (The writer 


has tried out this plan and has proved its 
value.) 

What was the main reason for the constitu- 
tional requirement for taking a census? Show 
how the purpose has changed and _ enlarged. 

Explain just how the data are collected and 
tabulated. Many railroad offices and large manu- 
facturers have punching and tabulating equipment 
similar to that used by the Government. 
if you can get an opportunity to watch these 
machines at work. 

t new helpful data will the government 
collect for the first time in this census? What 
purpose will it serve? 

IV. Danger Spots 

Locate the province of Bessarabia. Compare 
it with your own state as to area and popula- 
tion. Be able to give a brief sketch of its _his- 
tory in connection with Roumania. Are there 
more Russians than Roumanians in Bessarabia? 

Why should Russia oppose the Roumanian 
annexation of this district? What are the 
Bessarabians demanding now? State briefly what 
elements tending to destroy world peace there 
are in the present situation. 


V. Washington’s Letters 

List the different traits of Washington’s char- 
acter which are revealed in these letters. What 
characteristic of Washington do you find in them 
that were unknown to you before? What diffi- 
— about raising the Revolutionary army are 
shown 


VI. World Affairs 


_ London. (a) The Naval Conference. What 
is meant by a Bm - meeting? What are 
the “agenda”? xplain the meaning of (1) 
“global” tonnage, and (2) limitation by “cate- 
gories.” What is the stand of the various na- 
tions as to these two different plans? Why is 
each in favor of its particular plan? 

(b) Parliament. England has ratified the 
“optional” clause of the World Court? What 
does this mean? Do you consider this a for- 
ward step on England’s part? Why? 

Spain. How long has Spain had a dictator- 
ship? Just why did the dictator resign? Who 
heads the new cabinet? Is the cabjnet to be 
military or civil in character? 

India. Is Gandhi a communist? What proof 
have you for your answer? Refer aR the 
Scholastic, Jan. 18 and Feb. 1 and this issue 
and then prepare a floor talk on the Nationalist 
Movement in India. 


VII. National Affairs 

The Chicago Muddle. How many taxing bod- 
ies are there in the Chicago district? What 
effect may such condition have? Compare this 
situation with that of your own city, ust what 
is the financial situation in Chicago? What has 
caused all this? Who have come to the rescue? 

‘ou consider the state of 4 in €hicago 
an indictment of “government he people™? 
Who are really to blame for Bn 
petence in ,sovernment ? What remedy would 

you suggest? 

ae me What are the main features of 
the = Manager type - a 1 govern- 
ment? Name cities which have this form. 

The Philippines and Independence. Why was 
Chinese immigration st hy 1882? Why 
were the so-called “ agreements” of 
1907 (The Root-T: ira) = 1917 =, Lan- 
sing-Ishii) made with Japan? Read Immi- 
ee: Act of 1924 (see World Almanac) in so 
ar the Chinese, and the 


“wet 2”? What did Secre- 
tary Mellon and Ai make 
relative to prohibition? 
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Have You the Parrot Disease? 


Save! 


Reducing its 
price tremen- 
dously, The 
Scholastic is now 
exactly 1-4 of it 
previous rate of 
$2.00 a year for 
single subscrip- 
tions, the lowest priced of all 
magazines of quality designed 
for America’s youth. By order- 
ing through the school, you 
can receive The Scholastic 
three years at your home for 
only 50c a year. 








* A contagious disease of parrots 
communicable to man. 
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-—— Fill Out Coupon—Hand It To Your Teacher — 






NOT psitticosis*, but a disease far more dangerous. 
It is the oldest enemy to civilization: the breeder of 


crime, ignorance, poverty, and corruption. It is the 
Parrot Mind. 


You know the symptoms: echoing borrowed sentences, re- 
tailing second-hand phrases, drumming stolen words, 
mouthing copied ideas, living an imitation life. 


Readers of The Scholastic are acquiring an intellectual health 
that enables them to cultivate their own beliefs. Inspection 
of the stores of literature, art, and all the sciences has taught 
them to select the material with which to build original 
opinions. That is why The Scholastic treatment is the best 
known cure for the Parrot Mind. 


Take it regularly every two weeks and you will be surprised 
at the results. It costs less than the air you breathe and will 
do as much good. Its new price makes The Scholastic, ordered 
through schools cost less than Ic a week. 


These rates apply only to Student Subscriptions through Schools. 


To THE SCHOLASTIC—PITTSBURGH, PA. 
I want the things THE ScHOLAsTIC offers. Send THE SCHOLASTIC 
to my home for three years, at the new group price to schools of 


$1.50. I shall remit payment through my teacher by...................... 
(Specify Date) 


Miss 

i icceuschetthcecnsinasieibscniatniaianelbaipnthiastiadiissicenitlivnuigndebtaeaite I ad iitasinieenia 
I orcnensssessniinnansorinititeidelapanicpenvunnpstinedienabttatiinidas ii iisteshistintidests 
Mai cisicisninctiinesnoniiniiesidanindiiibnsanisiasntpitienosnpiciiaiancetesLe Ee 
I, is ccscnpistsscsnebecpabeniiidienahepthisihinaahatendlieseds Si ieallstiiciaaieicgtsae ree 
6 SALLY eae ee ee CT aoe NR dinctinsbiiniscecanciinsing 


Rates: Three years $1.50; two years $1.25; one year $1.00; onesemester 50c. 

Subscriptions for one semester or less than one year must be mailed in bulk 
to the school. Subscriptions for one, two or three years will be mailed direct 
to individual homes unless otherwise specified. Fiones print name and 
address clearly. 

If a rate other than the three-year one is preferred, put a check ( »/ ) above the 
rate and period desired. Recapitulation order blanks will be furnished teachers. 












“What... me ride in 


that open-air chariot on an 
Eskimo afternoon like this?” 


“Aw, come on, Carpet Slip- 
pers—I'll lend you my extra 
Bradley!” 


See this All- 
Sports Book? 


Getit, ffee,from 

your dealer. 

When you read 

it—it’s like having Grantland 
Rice and 5 big college coaches 
standing beside you and saying, 
“Now, here’s how it’s done.” If 
your dealer is all out-we'll mail 
you a copy. Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis. 


A Bradley All-American is the warmest sweater 
that ever slid over your head and snuggled 
up under your chin. Weather can’t wear it 
out or wade through it. Snow, sleet and rain 
can’t fade the colors or faze the fit. 

Then there are lightweight Bradleys that 
fit you all over and slip under your coat — 
give wooly warmth without iron weight—in 
a whole riot of color combinations to pick 
from. They’re all down at your favorite 
sportswear shop—at prices that won’t dig a 


big hole in your pocket money. Look ’em up. 


SLIP INTO A 


BRADLEY 


AND OUT-OF-DOORS 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





